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The Beer Wer; week Ladysmith 
The Relief of Ladysmith WaS_ relieved. On 
Wednesday night 
Lord Dundonald and his flying cavalry 
column entered. They found the garri- 
son living on half a pound of meal a day, 
with a supplement of horse and mule fare. 
The garrison had suffered more heavily 
from disease than from Boer shell fire. 
The relief brings that of Lucknow to 
mind, even if there were no crowded 
streets and alleys to be won inch by inch 
by the new Outrams and Havelocks. The 
sieze had lasted one hundred and eight- 
een days. On the British side it had 
cost seven thousand men in killed, 
wounded, and captured. The larger part 
of the total was represented by losses in 
the arduous work of General Buller’s 
relief expedition. Although the gradual 
retirement of the Boers from Ladysmith 
made its succor certain, General Buller’s 
forces were constantly under fire, which 
tested their grit and gallantry for ten days 
before their object was gained. For 
instance, at roll-call after the unsuccess- 
ful storming of Pieter’s Hill, only one 
officer and forty men of the Inniskillings 
responded out of the six hundred. When 
the news of General Buller’s triumph 
reached England, the jubilation could not 
be controlled, and scenes were witnessed 
strangely in contrast with the wonted self- 
restraint of the people. 


The next opposition 
The Orange Free State *° the British advance 
| in the Orange Free 
State is expected to occur at Abraham’s 
Kraal, thirty miles east of Paardeberg, 
where General Joubert is collecting a force. 
It is supposed that he is also engaged in 
transporting his siege-guns northward from 
Ladysmith. ‘The Boer and British Com- 
manders-in-chief are thus not far from 
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each other, Lord Roberts’s headquarters 
having been moved to Osfontein, a few 
miles from Paardeberg. The British Field- 
Marshal has taken what he calls “a day 
off” and has paid a visit to Kimberley. 
It is believed, however, that this visit is 
not unconnected with the relief of Mafe- 
king. Replying to an address of welcome 
from the residents of Kimberley, Lord 
Roberts said that he sympathized with 
the inhabitants in the sufferings which 
they had undergone during the siege. 
He believed that much remained to be 
done before peace, prosperity, and liberty 
were re-established in South Africa, but 
there was not the slightest doubt of their 
re-establishment. It might be in a short 
time or it might be in a longtime. He 
added : 


There is one thing that will ever be mem- 
orable to me of my visit to Kimberley. As I 
rode into the city a telegram was handed to 
me announcing the relief of Ladysmith, the 
one thing necessary to bring the success here 
to a climax. General White and his brave 

ison suffered terrible privations, and the 
eath-rate has been quite marvelous. I con- 
fess that I felt almost hopeless that Ladysmith 
could be relieved. All appreciate the gallant 
stand General White and his brave troo 
made, and recognize the momentous results 
which their relief by General Buller and his 
brave soldiers have produced. ...I was 
struck by the friendly manner of the wounded 
Boers and our —— They chatted about 
their experiences in the campaign. It delighted 
me to see our soldiers sharing their rations 
with the Boer prisoners, before the latter 
commenced their march for the Modder River. 


Lord Roberts has also published an order 
thanking all the troops for their courage | 
and for the zeal and endurance amid the 
hardships of forced marches. ‘The four 
thousand Boer prisoners captured at Paar- 
deberg have been now removed to Cape 
Town, and on their behalf General Cronje 
has thanked Lord Roberts for the con- 
sideration and kindness with which they 
have been treated. 
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From northern 
Cape Colony the 
three British columns under Generals 
Brabant, Gatacre, and Clements report 
progress. In the northeastern part of this 
territory General Brabant with his colo- 
nial mounted troops has occupied several 
Boer positions, and has defeated the efforts 
of the enemy to retake them. General 
Gatacre telegraphs that the number of 
Boers in the neighborhood of Stormberg is 
daily rejuced, As was the case with Gen- 
eral Buller at Ladysmith, this circumstance 
may enable General Gatacre to do some- 
thing towards atoning for his crushing 
defeat at Stormberg. Further to the west 
General Clements has reoccupied Rens- 
as and Colesberg, and has driven the 
r rear-guard northward. Lord Kitch- 
ener is now trying to combine the British 
forces in Cape Colony for an advance 
along the railway to Bloemfontein. The 
gradual withdrawal of the Boers from 
Natal and from Cape Colony shows that 
the effect of Lord Roberts’s work in the 
Orange Free State is far more widespread 
than is indicated by the capture of four 
thousand Boers and their leader. Lord 
Roberts has also given a moral shock to 
Boer confidence which can be estimated 
only by noting the proportionate increase 
in spirits among his own troops. Through- 
out all South Africa the great need of the 
British forces at present is an adequate 
supply of horses. Fortunately, the falling 
rain is improving the pasture for trans- 
port animals; but the necessity for more 
mounts is so evident that Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling has cabled to his paper in India, 
the Allahabad “Pioneer,” urging that 
horses be sent at once from the Peninsula. 
This can hardly be done, however, with- 
out impairing the efficiency of the Indian 
army. The total number of British losses 
in South Africa since October 10, in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, now reaches to 
almost thirteen thousand; the number of 
losses on the Boer side is unknown. 


Last week’s sessions 
of the British Parlia- 
ment were notable by 
reason of the introduction in the House of 
Commons of the naval and military esti- 
mates for the coming year. Mr. Goschen, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, announced 
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that the naval total would be a hundred and 
fifty million dollars. In this total nothing 
had been put down for the mobilization 
of the fleet. If that step should be 
necessary, said he, the Government would 
not hesitate to mobilize and to come to 
Parliament for money; but he thought 
that the time had not arrived for such a 
course, and he hoped that it would not 
arrive. In this connection we note that 
the year’s proposals for naval expenditure 
by Russia and France together amount 
to something less than the sum proposed 
by Great Britain. In addition, as mate- 
rial is two-fifths and labor one-tenth higher 
in France than in England, a further 
difference is evident. Dealing with the 
construction of new ships, Mr. Goschen 
remarked that the Peace Convention at 
The Hague already seemed a thing of the 
dim past. When the Conference was 
called, he suggested that possibly the be- 
ginning of further building of battle-ships 
might be suspended with a view of ascer- 
taining the sentiments of the Conference. 
Great Britain alone, he added, suggested a 
reduction of armaments. In this respect, 
however, he said, the Conference accom- 
plished nothing, and in the half-year since 
more gigantic naval programmes, stretching 
forward eight, sixteen, and eighteen years, 
had been put forward than ever before. 
A few days later the army estimates were 
introduced. ‘They show a total expendi- 
ture of over three hundred million dollars, 
an increase from last year of no less than 
two hundred millions. The totai number 
of officers and men in the British. ~ is 
now placed at four hundred and thirty 
thousand, the astonishing increase being 
nearly two hundred and fifty thousand. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, Secretary of 
War, explains that the estimates have 
been framed under the following adverse 
conditions: (1) Provision had to be made 
for carrying on the war in South Africa. 
(2) It had been decided to make an imme- 
diate addition to the permanent strength 
of the army. (3) Temporary measures 
were necessary for increasing the defense 
of the United Kingdom. It is now the 
British taxpayer’s turn to groan beneath 
the burden of militarism. The income 
tax is already eight pence in the pound, 
but, to help pay for the Boer war, must 
be increased to a shilling. Stamp duties 
are to be imposed on stock exchange 
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contract-notes ; duties on beer are to be 
increased by a shilling a barrel, on spirits 
by sixpence a gallon, on tobacco by four- 
pence a pound, and on tea by twopence 
a pound. These proposals were included 
in the annual Budget introduced on Mon- 
day of this week —a month ahead of its 
usual appearance. This has been inter- 
preted to mean that the Cabinet, profit- 
ing by Lord Roberts’s successes, would 
appeal to the country. It is shrewdly 
suspected that the Government has every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by fore- 
ing a general election before the terms of 
peace in South Africa come under dis- 
cussion. ‘The present House of Commons 
has lasted five years—a longer life than 
most Parliaments have enjoyed. If the 
Salisbury Cabinet appeals to the country, 
it will but follow the example of its prede- 
cessors in not waiting until the legal Par- 
liamentary term expires, but in taking 
advantage of a time when dissolution 
might most surely secure its own return 
to power. 
The The handling of 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Funds the war news by 
the daily news- 
papers has one lack. The services by 
cable from London have told little or 
nothing of the immense funds, national 
and local, which are being raised for the 
widows and orphans of the soldiers killed, 
and for the relief of the families of the 
fifty or sixty thousand army reserve men 
and militiamen who are now in South 
Afi..«. England has no pension system 
for widows and orphans and dependent 
relatives of soldiers killed in battle. The 
only army pensions are those for men who 
have put in twenty-one years’ service. 
There is no national provision for the 
relief of soldiers’ widows; no fund for 
this purpose which is maintained out of 
Imperial taxation. Just as soon as war 
was declared, it was realized that at least 
two forms of relief would have to be 
provided by voluntary effort—one for the 
wives and families of the reserve men, 
and the other to enable permanent pro- 
vision to be made for the widows and 
orphans of all men killed. The tempo- 
rary relief of the families of the reserve 
men is being met by local subscriptions, 
locally administered, and from these funds 
deficiencies in income in families whose 
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breadwinners have rejoined the army are 
being met. A large proportion of the 
army reserve men are married. The army 
pay of these men does not average more 
than fifteen pence a day. Part of this is 
paid by the War Office to the families of 
the men; but it alone would have been 
inadequate to their support, and there 
would have been much distress had it 
not been for the promptitude. with which 
local funds have been raised for their 
relief. The national funds raised by the 
Mansion House Committee, by the “ Daily 
Telegraph,” the “ Daily Mail,” and at 
Lloyds, are being put aside for the relief 
of widows and orphans, for the aid of the 
wounded and invalided soldiers, and for 
the permanent relief of the men who, by 
reason of their wounds or loss of limbs, 
will be unable to continue in the army 
and will be handicapped in civil life. 
Each week sees large additions to these 
central funds. Up to the present about 
£1,115,000 have been raised. Of this 
sum £675,000 has come in from the 
Mansion House appeal, including £64,000 
given in the churches in response to 
an appeal from the Queer. From the 
Patriotic Fund the widows are to receive 
five shillings weekly, and an allowance of 
one shilling for each child. From the 
“Daily Telegraph” Fund widows are to 
receive a supplementary annuity of £15. 
These allowances may seem small to 
American readers; but it must be remem- 
bered that the funds from which they are 
paid have been raised by subscription, 
with no help from the Imperial Treasury; 
and, further, that in provincial England 
ten shillings a week goes a long way in 
meeting house-rent and living expenses. 
A history of the home side of the war, 
of the way in which the reserve men re- 
sponded to the call to rejoin their regi- 
ments, how the troops were mobilized an 
despatched, and how the English people 
met the early reverses of the war, will 
be as necessary as the history of the mili- 
tary operations. When the history of the 
present war is written, one of its most hu- 
mane chapters will be that describing the 
magnificent way in which the English peo- 
ple, not as taxpayers, but as individuals, 
took upon themselves the burden of the care 
of the families of the fighting men, of the 
widows and orphans, and of the wounded 
and maimed of the war. 
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The amendments 
to the Puerto 
Rican Bill made 
at the Republican conference the begin- 
ning of last week barely saved the measure. 
These amendments, it will be recalled, 
reduced the duties on Puerto Rico’s trade 
with this country to 15 per cent. instead 
of 25 per cent. of our import duties on 
foreign trade, and limited the operation of 
the measure to two years. These con- 
cessions were accepted by nearly all of 
the Republicans who thought it unjust to 
levy a discriminating tax upon Puerto 
Rico’s products, and practically reduced 
the opposition to those who thought such 
a tax unconstitutional. The Republican 
leaders emphasized the fact that all the 
duties imposed upon Puerto Rico’s ship- 
ments were to be devoted to the needs of 
Puerto Rico, and that the $1,250,000 an- 
nual revenue anticipated would help estab- 
lish an educational system in the island. 
The opponents of the measure generally 
admitted the unimportance of the duties 
imposed, but attacked as unconstitutional 
and un-American the principle that Con- 
gress could levy a discriminating tax upon 
the unrepresented territories. . Berry, 
of Kentucky, maintained that if this coun- 
try had taken the name Columbia instead 
of the United States, no one would con- 
tend that the Constitution did not extend 
over every foot of our territory, and Mr. 
De Armond, of Missouri, urged that the 
limitation of the term United States to the 
part of our territory organized into States 
was a violation of the Queen’s English as 
well as the Republic’s Constitution. One 
Democrat, however, who gave his support 
to the Puerto Rican tariff—NMr. Sibley, of 
Pennsylvania—declared that unless the 
people of the Spanish islands could be 
governed without giving them all the con- 
stitutional rights of American citizens, he 
‘would oppose the entire policy of expan- 
sion. Three other Democrats—DeVries, of 
the fruit-growing section of California, and 
Davey and Meyer, of the sugar-growing 
section of Louisiana—took substantially 
the same position and voted for the Puerto 
Rican Bill because it denied to the. terri- 
tory the right of free trade with the States. 
With the aid of these four Democrats, and 
the absence of four others for whom no 
pairs could be found, the bill was adopted 
by a vote of 172 to 160. Only six Repub- 
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licans— Littlefield, of Maine, McCall, of 
Massachusetts, Crumpacker, of Indiana, 
Lorimer, of Illinois, and Fletcher and 
Heatwole, of Minnesota—voted against . 
the bill. Two others—Faris, of Indiana, 
and Lane, of lowa—both of whom were 
understood to oppose the bill, were absent 
and unpaired. 


The passage of the Puerto 
Rican tariff bill was gen- 
erally received by the 
Republican press as a party misfortune 
rather than a party triumph. In the cities 
at least, more than two-thirds of the Repub- 
lican papers favored free trade with Puerto 
Rico; and in the rural districts, it was 
claimed, opposition to the bill was practi- 
cally confined to the sections interested 
in the production of tobacco, sugar, and 
tropical fruits. Despite the fact that the 
proposed bill would remit nearly $3,000,- 
000 from the duties ordinarily collected 
upon the amount of sugar, tobacco, and 
fruit that Puerto Rico will send us, there 
was a wide feeling that any tax upon the 
products of the island involved a hard- 
ship all the more deplorable because 
of the widespread destitution that has 
prevailed since the great storms. The 
Republicans of the House therefore re- 
ceived with warm welcome a message from 
President McKinley urging that all the 
duties thus far collected upon imports from 
Puerto Rico since its cession to the United 
States should be immediately appropriated 
to the needs of the island as the President 
might direct. The Democratic leaders, 
taken by surprise, were unwilling to seem 
less concerned than the Republicans for 
the relief of the island, and interposed no 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the bill. After a very short discussion 
a motion to shut off debate was adopted 
by a party vote, and the bill was passed 
by considerably more than the regular 
Republican majority. The effect of this 
appropriation, if it is confirmed by the 
Senate, will be to give upwards of $2,000,- 
000 immediately to the use of the island, 
and thus deprive the measure imposing 
a tariff on Puerto Rican imports and ex- — 
ports of the only argument which has won 
for it much consideration from the general 
public. We hope that the action of the 
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Senate is prefigured by an amendment 
proposed by Senator Davis to the bill for 
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the government of Puerto Rico, which in 
terms extends to the people of that island 
all the benefits which the Constitution 
would extend over them, while it clearly 
implies that the Constitution is not itself 
by its own force extended over that island, 
and cannot be regarded as of itself ap- 
plicable to the Philippines. 
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The Senate last 
week passed a 
much more demo- 
cratic bill for the government of Hawaii 
than was originally recommended by its 
committee. The original measure gave 
the political control of all the people of 
the islands to about 5,000 Anglo-Saxons. 
The 1,500 Germans, 15,000 Portuguese, 
and 50,000 Japanese and Chinese were 
practically excluded from the suffrage by 
the provision that every voter must be 
able to write the English or Hawaiian 
language, and the 40,000 Hawaiians were 
rendered nearly powerless by the pro- 
vision that no one could vote for Senator 
unless he had an income of $600—or 
more than the yearly receipts of the great 
mass of American farmers. The Senate 
struck out the property qualifications, 
giving the suffrage to all natives who can 
read and write. The continuation of the 
system by which contract laborers are 
imprisoned and fined if they quit their 
work, now in force on some of the sugar 
plantations, which was shown to involve 
involuntary servitude of a type repugnant 
to nearly all the people of this country, 
was by another amendment prohibited ; 
and the territorial judiciary was replaced by 
a United’States district court, in which the 
right of trial by jury was assured. These 
amendments gave such offense to Senator 
Morgan, of Alabama—one of the framers 
of the original bill—that he advocated the 
rejection of the entire measure. Senator 
Pettigrew, of South Dakota, and Senator 
Allen, of Nebraska, opposed the bill for 
the very different reason that it would 
permanently attach to our territory a 
population in the highest degree undesir- 
able as citizens. ‘The measure provides 
that Hawaii shall have a delegate in our 
Congress. Senator Platt, of Connecticut, 
attempted to secure the adoption of an 
amendment declaring that nothing in the 
bill recognized the right of the island to 
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future Statehood, but his proposal was 
received too late for consideration. The 
bill as amended was finally passed without 
a formal division. It seems to us to 
recognize and embody the doctrine of 
popular government, based on a suffrage 
limited only by an intellectual qualification, 
but not to involve, at least not necessa- 
tily, the eventual admission of the com- 
munity as a State to a participation in the 
government of the Nation. In both these 
respects it furnishes a good precedent to 
follow in future colonial legislation. 


Unless the friends of popular 
education make their voices 
heard in Washington at once, 
an excellent bill framed by leading libra- 
rians will die in the committee-room. The 
bill provides for the carriage of books 
and other printed matter at one cent a 
pound from and to libraries that have en- 
tire or partial tax support or tax exemption. 
The present rate of one cent for every two 
ounces, or eight cents a pound, is practi- 
cally prohibitory. The new rate would 
reduce the postage both ways on a two- 
pound book from thirty-two cents to four 
cents. It would enable the reader in 
small towns and in the country to consult 
for a merely nominal sum many of the 
magnificent collections that private mu- 
nificence and a wise public policy have 
brought together in cities and at universi- 
ties. It would encourage the formation 
of reading circles, so many of which 
already exist at a distance from libraries. 
It would promote the development of 
libraries organized solely or principally to 
furnish books to country readers. The 
chief objection urged against the Library 
Post is on the ground of expense. Mem- 
bers of both Senate and House committees 
say they dare not report in favor of a bill 
which would increase the present postal 
deficit. They point to the estimate that 
on every pound of second-class mail mat- 
ter now carried for one cent the post- 
office loses over five cents from the mere 
cost of railroad transportation. To this 
objection the friends of the bill reply that 
public libraries ought certainly to use the 
public post on as favorable terms as pri- 
vate corporations. If publishers of period- 
ical literature pay only:one cent a pound, 
it is hard to see why institutions supported 
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by and for the people should pay more. 
The circulation of books is at least as 
important as the circulation of magazines 
and newspapers. The post-office deficit 
complained of would be replaced by a 
surplus if the payment of the railroads for 
carrying the mails were reduced as it 
should be. The rate of payment (in gold) 
has been practically unchanged since 
1873. There is no reason why railroad 
rates should not be reduced as much as 
the general level of prices has fallen. 


Attention has been partic- 
ularly directed during the 
last week to the liquor 
problem as connected with our new pos- 
sessions. An Official statement by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department shows that the total exports 
of liquor from the United States to Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippines for eleven 
months of the year 1899 amounted in value 
to about $750,000, while for the year 1897 
the total was but $31,070. Thus our 
export of liquor to the islands (including 
beer, etc.) has nearly been multiplied by 
twenty-five. This is a startling showing, 
although it is fair to remember that a 
natural increase of exports from this 
country to the new possessions has fol- 
lowed the entry of the United States into 
the islands. The officers of the National 
Temperance Society point out that mili- 
tary rule still prevails in all the islands, 
and that during the Spanish war and 
immediately after it the military author- 
ities absolutely closed saloons in some 
cities—thus, General Shafter in Santiago 
entirely prohibited the sale of liquor. 
They urge that there is no reason why 
similar action should not be taken in 
other places, and they deny the statement, 
attributed to the War Department, that 
there has been a decrease in the number 
of saloons or in drinking in Manila dur- 
ing the past year. A resolution has been 
offered in the Senate calling upon the 
President to furnish a statement as to the 
number of saloons in Manila opened since 
the American occupation, and also a state- 
ment regarding the nationality of owners 
and patrons. Without entering into the 
statistical question, we may join in the 
earnest expression of opinion that our 
process of civilizing these new possessions 
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must not be made the subject of scandal 
by the reckless and unlimited introduction 
of the drinking habit among people in 
whom (as Mr. Kennan showed in his let- 
ters from Cuba) this habit -had not before 
our occupation greatly prevailed. There 
has been little military news of conse- 
quence from Manila the past week; a 


‘despatch from Washington again states 


that “ officials are confident that the back- 
bone of the insurgents is broken,” and 
the absence of news of fighting seems to 
support the theory. <A large amount of 
hemp and tobacco is waiting exportation 
at Manila. It is expected that General 
Otis will return to this country on leave 
of absence soon after the return of the 
new Commission. References are still 
made in a Manila despatch to the trial of 
a guerrilla charged with murder, but there — 
seems no reason to believe that this is a 
test case made with a view to establish- 
ing the legal position that all Filipinos 
now in arms are bandits. Aguinaldo is 
now believed to be in the northern moun- 
tains, and to have a force of some strength 
there. 


The Lewis Bill, which re- 
peals the -Horton Law in 
regard to prize-fighting in the State of 
New York, passed the lower branch of the 
New York Legislature some weeks ago so 
easily and readily that it seemed evident 
that the opposition to the new bill was to 
be centered in the Senate. Last week 
the bill met with decided opposition in 
the committee of the Senate having it in 
charge, and was attacked with a great 
deal of energy by Senator Grady and other 
Tammany leaders. The usual subterfuges 
were resorted to in the way of amendments, 
and in every way it became clear that Tam- 
many intended to kill the bill if possible. 
The Horton Law has not only proven no 
obstacle to disgraceful exhibitions of prize- 
fighting in public, but it has, it may almost 
be said, encouraged them. Its repeal by 
the Lewis Bill or similar measures is cer- 
tainly the first step towards removing a 
patent disgrace and discredit to the fair 
fame of this State. Experience has shown 
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that attempts to prevent prize-fighting by 
limiting the weight of the gloves, or the 
length of the rounds, only gives oppor- 
tunities for trickery and evasion, and in 
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no appreciable degree diminishes the 
brutality of the discreditable exhibitions. 
New York City, in particular, has for the 
last two years been the scene of many 
prize-fights which have notoriously pre- 
sented elements of brutality as well as 
of dishonesty in their management. If 
the State of Texas can deal radically and 
effectively with this evil, as it has done, 
it should assuredly not be impossible for 
New York to take similar steps. Not a 
few who wish to see a reform that means 
something urge that the most effective 
way to deal with the evil would be to pass 
a law which would permit no public exhi- 
bitions of boxing or fighting with gloves 
at which an entrance fee is charged. This 
would not prevent reasonable and non- 
brutal trials of skill in boxing in athletic 
clubs and gymnasiums, but it would do 
away with the fights, now only too com- 
mon, attended by many thousands of peo- 
ple who pay in the aggregate enormous 
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sums for the privilege of seeing a degrad- 


ing and brutalizing performance. 


A year ago last week 
the stock of the Third 
Avenue railway system in this city sold 
on the stock exchange for $242 a share; 
last week it sold for $46 a share. Each 
of these prices represented the judgment 
of Wall Street as to the value of the se- 
curities ; yet a year ago the business of 
the Third Avenue system was less instead 
of greater than it is to-day. To a certain 
extent these fluctuations in prices merely 
emphasize George Routledge Gibson’s old 
aphorism that stock speculation “ plays 
football ” with securities instead of keep- 
ing them at a normal level. Speculators, 
as Mr. Gibson explained, are prompted to 
buy when they see stocks going up, and 
prompted to sell when they see them 
going down, and their effort to keep with 
the current makes market prices vary in- 
comparably more than real values. ‘This 
consideration, however, only partly ex- 
plains the ups and downs of Third Avenue 
stock, ‘There was brought to light last 
week a large floating debt of which the 
security-owners had not been aware, and 
there were circulated ugly rumors of en- 
tangling alliances between city politicians 
and the contractors engaged in changing 
the motor power for the system. How 
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large this floating debt may prove to be 
and how much truth these rumors of 
corruption may prove to contain is still 
uncertain; but there is no uncertainty as 
to the injury done to investors and to the 
public by the fact that the transactions of 
a great corporation, chartered by the pub- 
lic, can be so hidden from the public that 
such annihilation of invested capital and 
such political intrigues should be possible. 
Had the Third Avenue railway system 
been built by public bonds, the investors 
in those bonds would always have known 
how much property they had, and the 
demoralizing inflations and contractions 
of their estates would have been impossi- 
ble. For the security of investors as well 
as the protection of the public, the affairs 
of private corporations as well as public 
corporations must be open to public in- 
spection. This is the one important recom- 
mendation of the Industrial Commission, 
which reported last week in reference to 
trusts, but this recommendation gives the 
report value. 


At the annual Con- 
ference of the De- 
partment of Super- 
intendence of the National Educational 
Association held in Chicago last week 
there was a large representative attend- 
ance of leading educators. Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, discussing the status of 
education at the close of the century, 
found two forces everywhere working 
themselves out—evolution and individu- 
alism; two principles which direct the 
forces of education to the cultivation and 
adaptation of individual power and talent 
while holding the individual in vital con- 
tact with the life and interests of society. 
The elective system, as embodied in the 
curricula of schools and colleges, is the 
fruit of individualism, and so also is the 
emphasis laid upon the social aspect of 
education and ypon the school as a social 
institution; while the demand for a more 
thorough co-operation between schools of 
all grades and for the co-ordination of 
studies, so as to secure the highest effect- 
iveness with the least possible waste of 
time and energy, evidences the presence 
of the principle of evolution. Dr. Butler’s 
summarization of the expenditures made 
for school purposes can: hardly be con- 
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densed, and is one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times: ) 


Education, so conceived and so shaped, has 
made an irresistible appeal to every civilized 
nation. During the century education has 
definitely become a State function, not as a 
dole, but as a duty. Consequently, the public 
expenditure for education has become enor- 
mous. In the United States it amounts annu- 
ally to $200,000,000 for the common schools 
alone, or $2.67 per capita of population. This 
sum is about one-tenth of the total wealth of 
Indiana or of Michigan as determined by the 
census of 1890. In Great Britain and Ireland 
the total public expenditure on account of 
education is over $88,000,000, or $2.20 per 
capita. In France it is about $58,000,000, or 
$1.60 percapita. In the German Empire it is 
over $108,000,000, or more than $2 per capita. 
These four great nations, therefore, the lead- 
ers of the world’s civilization at this time, with 
a total population of nearly two hundred and 
ten million, are spending annually for educa- 
tion asum considerably greater than $450,000,- 
000. The annual expenditure of the United 
States for common schools is quite equal to 
the sum total of the expenditures of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany combined upon 
their powerful navies. It is nearly four-fifths 
of the total annual expenditure of the armed 
camps of France and Germany upon their 
huge armies. It is a sum greater by many 
millions than the net ordinary expenditures of 
the United States Government in 1880. This 
expenditure for common schools has nearly 
trebled since 1870, and during that period 
has grown from $1.75 to $2.67 per capita of 
population, and from $15.20 to $18.86 for each 
pupil enrolled. 
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One of the most 
interesting fea- 
tures of the Conference was the discussion 
on Wednesday afternoon by Professor 
W. O. Atwater, of Wesleyan University, of 
the subject of “ Alcoholic Physiology ” 
and the so-called “scientific” temper- 
ance instruction in the public schools. 
Great interest in the question was evident 
among teachers and officers. Professor 
Atwater’s address was moderate in tone, 
and was distinctly an appeal to the higher 
ideals of science and morals. Its most 
impressive portion was that in which Pro- 
fessor Atwater established his position as 
a temperance man, and at the same time 
protested against the policy of teaching 
what is untruthful for the sake of incul- 
cating self-restraint and good morals. 
“So far fram regarding the results of 
scientific experiments as showing that the 
moderate use of alcoholic liquors is gen- 
erally to be recommended, I myself,” he 
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said, “ believe that the more advisable 
course is habitual abstinence. Especially 
do I emphasize the importance of absti- 
nence for young persons.” But, he went 
on to add, “ to teach that alcohol, even in 
moderate quantities, is always harmful and 
never useful, is a subversion of the truth. 
The injury done by such teaching is two- 
fold: The boy learns later that he has 
been mistaught, and loses faith, so that 
the effect is to undo much of the good 
that was intended. Furthermore, the 
child gets the idea that deception is allow- 
able in a good cause, and that the end 
justifies the means.” Perhaps the most 
succinct statement of Professor Atwater’s 
position—a position in which The Outlook 
heartily agrees—is found in a question 
put to him during the discussion, and his 
answer. Question: “Is it not a worse 
mistake to teach the boy that alcohol is 
in the ordinary sense of the word a food, 
and give him the impression that he may 
use it without danger, than to teach him 
that it is in the ordinary sense of the word 
poison, in order to give him an aversion 
to it?” Answer: “Both are mistakes, 
and both are wrong, and it is our duty to 
avoid both. The fact that one thing is 
less wrong than another does not make it 
right.” It was apparent from the hearty 
applause which followed Professor At- 
water’s address that he carried with him 
the assent of nearly all the men and 
women who were present. 
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In the formal discus- 
sion which followed, Mr. 
S. T. Dutton, Superintendent of Schools 
of Brookline, Mass., reviewed the attempt 
made last year to secure a more rigid law 
in Massachusetts. He showed how con- 
trary that proposed'law was to the modern 
spirit of education. It provided that all 
pupils above the third year of the primary 
school and below the second year of the 
high school should study the subject of 
temperance physiology from graded text- 
books, not less than three lessons per 
week, for fourteen or more weeks per year, 
and the amount of space to be devoted to 
the subject in the text-books was specified. 
School committees were required to see 
that the subject was provided for in the 
course of study; heavy penalties were to 
be inflicted in case of non-compliance, 
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and the State Board was required to inves- 
tigate and report to the Legislature each 
year concerning the manner in which the 
law was obeyed. Mr. Dutton recalled the 
fact that the Massachusetts Medical Soci- 
ety, the superintendents and teachers of 
the State, and the State Board of Educa- 
tion were unanimous and hearty in their 
opposition to the law. School committees 
felt that the proposed measure was a re 
flection upon their honesty and capability, 
and the teachers protested against this 
attempt to interfere with their freedom in 
teaching. ‘The arguments presented to 
the legislative committee were so strong 
that the petitioners were given leave to 
withdraw. Mr. Dutton pointed out with 
regret that several States of the United 
States are now suffering under laws simi- 
lar to that proposed but defeated in 
Massachusetts. He urged that the time 
had come for the crystallization of a senti- 
ment throughout the country which will 
at least hold in check those who have so 
consistently defied the professional judg- 
ment of the educational world. He as- 
serted that “the teachers of the United 
States, while disapproving of present 
methods [of the so-called scientific temper- 
ance text-books], are still ready to support 
the highest ethical standards, and may 
be reckoned as among the sincerest and 
truest friends of temperance.” ‘This opin- 
ion, namely, that those teachers who be- 
lieve in truth rather than expediency as a 
basis of education are likely to be the 
best promoters of temperance, we heartily 
share. 
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Dr. W. P. Kane was 
recently inaugurated 
as the fifth President of Wabash College 
at Crawsfordsville, Indiana, in the pres- 
ence of a large and enthusiastic audience 
of the alumni and friends of that very 
useful institution. In his inaugural ad- 
dress the new President brought out the 
underlying principles of education with 
clearness and force. It is interesting to 
note how constantly in all parts of the 
country the leading educators interpret all 
educational processes as finding their 
highest result, not in the production of 
an expert, but of a man. Describing in 
a very interesting way the place and 
function of the old-fashioned college, Dr. 
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Kane affirmed that its work is not simply 
to train any faculty or group of faculties, 
but to educate a man. He declared that 
the German system had acquired its great 
influence throughout the educational world 
because so many preliminary years were 
devoted to laying deep the foundations of 
a generous culture. In an age of hurrv, 
when every one is bent upon getting to 
his destination in the shortest possible 
time, this broader and deeper training is 
apt to be overlooked. It is the function 
of the college to insist that the man must 
precede the teacher, the artist, the writer, 
or the successful worker. The man is 
always more important than the tools he 
uses or the materials with which he works ; 
and the three stages of education—the 
elementary, the disciplinary, and the spe- 
cializing—combine, if they are wisely 
co-ordinated and directed, to unfold the 
original power of the man as a personality, 
and to equip him with the best possible 
tools. _ President Eliot’s annual report, 
recently issued, notes the fact that two- 
fifths of the students at Harvard are now 
securing the degree of A.B. in three years, 
without any lowering of the standards 
required for the degree; and that a 
scheme of retiring allowances for the 


‘teaching force of,the University is being 


put into effect. The President also re- 
ports that a graduate of Bryn Mawr who 
applied for admission to the law school 
was informed that she could take the course 
and the examinations by becoming a 
member of Radcliffe College, but that she 
could not be registered or receive the 
degree. It is to be noted, however, that 
Mrs. W. P. Fleming has been appointed 
Curator of Astronomical Photographs, 
and that her name appears in the Uni- 
versity catalogue. Mrs. Fleming is prob- 
ably the first woman who has ever held 
an official position in the University. She 
has already made good her claims to 
recognition by doing original work in her 
department, having discovered a remark- 
able nimber of new variable stars. 


Of the iwo Confer- 
Thirty-five Years of ences recently held 
Freedom for the Negro jn Tuskegee, one of 
farmers and one of workers, the former was 


more piquant and the latter more valuable. 
It is always interesting to hear these men, 
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who thirty-five years ago were slaves, 
describe their efforts towards self-depend- 
ence and the results of their brave strug- 
gles, though year by year the story is told 
in less picturesque language. ‘The old- 
timers are passing away, and another gen- 
eration will see no moreofthem. On the 
other hand, the experiences of those who 
are actually working as teachers and 
business men among their people grow 
in importance and variety. Mr. Wash- 
ington shows his wonderful power in 
managing thesé meetings. In outward 
bearing he is as simple as the simplest, 
but there was not one of the eight hun- 
dred farmers and strangers before him 
who did not unconsciously feel his power 
as much as do the seven hundred stu- 
dents. The subjects discussed by the 
Workers’ Conference were arranged in 
three groups: “What have thirty-five 
years of freedom done for the Negro ?— 
first, as a property-holder, (a) in the city, 
(4) in the country, (c) in business enter- 
prises ; second, (a) in college and profes- 
sional schools, (6) in industrial schools, 
(c) in the common schools ; third, (a) in 
morals and religion, (¢) physically, (c) in 
relation to white men.” During the six 
hours which were expended in discussing 
these things, scores of men and women 
took part, and many facts were stated, 
such as that in North Carolina the negroes 
own about eight millions of the two hun- 
dred and fifty-two millions of property ; 
in Louisiana one colored man has given 
six thousand dollars to Straight Univer- 
sity; in Louisville thirty-five years ago 
not half a dozen colored people owned 
their own homes, now more than a thou- 
sand own them; in Texas the negroes are 
accumulating property, but there, as else- 
where, neglect to make wills is resulting 
in difficulty about inheriting it; in Missis- 
sippi and some parts of Alabama the tend- 
ency is to carry on great plantations, and 
the negroes work for wages instead of own- 
ing their own homes. In Alabama many 
negroes own their own land. There seemed 
to be a division of opinion as to the 
amount of land needed, but the wisest 
men held that fifty acres well cultivated 
was better than larger farms. ‘The tend- 
ency of the negro is to imitate the old 
planter, to spread his efforts over too large 
a surface and not do well what he under- 
takes. Many also stick to the former 
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plan of throwing most of the land into 
cotton, especially with cotton rising as it 
has been during the last year; but here, 
also, the influence of Mr. Washington and 
of the Farmers’ Conferences that he has 
established 4s felt, and the colored farmers 
are raising {nore corn, grain, vegetables, 
and fruits. Intelligent farming is the 
demand there aselsewhere. At Tuskegee 
they have it, for it is under the supervis- 
ion of a thoroughly educated scientific 
man who aids the farmer by his advice 
and who is constantly experimenting with 
soils, grasses, and grains. 


™ The progress in education 

= during the last thirty-five 
years has not been as great as it would 
have been had the negroes paid more in 
taxes ; still, the school year has been ex- 
tended in many places through their efforts, 
and many colored teachers are employed. 
The number of colored men in the profes- 
sions is growing rapidly, especially that of 
doctors and lawyers. There is still vast 
need for a better-educated ministry. In 
trade negroes are making their way, and as 
artisans they have far better opportunities 
than in the North. It will soon be seen 
what sort of mill-owners they aré to make, 
for a new cotton-mill in North Carolina 
which has just been opened is managed 
by a board of colored directors, and the 
operatives are to be colored people. In 
morals it is not so certain that the negro 
is improving as a race. ‘There are too 
many obstacles in his way. ‘The worst 
obstacle is the saloon. The barriers of 
social life keep the colored people from 
the good influences that refined and high- 
minded white people might -exercise, but 
the influence of immoral white people 
sticks to them closer than a_ brother. 
Though the negro may not sit in the white 
man’s church, ride in his car, nor attend 
his school, the white man’s saloon wel- 
comes him eagerly; the white gambler 
has no color prejudice. 


The small group of young 
poets in this country has 
suffered a severe loss by the death of 
Richard Hovey, which recently took place 
in this city. Born in Normal, IIl., grad- 
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uating from Dartmouth College in 1885, 
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Mr. Hovey became a student in the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, and for a time 
acted as a lay assistant in the Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin in this city. But his 
tastes were distinctly literary, and he soon 
abandoned all thought of ministerial work, 
He tried his hand at various occupations ; 
he was an actor, a journalist, and a writer 
of plays; but his real vocation was the 
writing of poetry, in which he showed 
great facility and command of verse forms. 
In collaboration with Mr. Bliss Carman he 
wrote the “ Songs of Vagabondia,” though 
his contribution to that volume was dis- 
tinctly inferior to that of his brother poet. 
At the time of his death he was at work 
on a poetic treatment of a group of early 
British ballads in a cycle of nine dramas, 
of which four have been published. He 
was a man of very considerable promise, 
though his later work showed an ambition 
somewhat out of relation to his abilities, 
and was characterized by lyrical fluency 
rather than by lyrical power. 


The announcement that Pro- 
fessor McGiffert, who occu- 
pies the chair of Church History in Union 
Theological Seminary, will voluntarily 
withdraw from the Presbyterian Church 
is unauthorized, and may at least be 
characterized as premature. Whether he 
will come to the decision which the proph- 
ets of the daily press have attributed 
to him, only events can show. It may be 
that, having been vindicated by his own 
Presbytery, he may consider that the 
interests of peace for himself, for the 
Seminary, and for the Church will justify 
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Dr. McGiffert 


him in withdrawing from a ministry in, 


which apparently he can remain only at 
the cost of involving all three in a struggle 
which can only be profitable if it secures 
liberty for others to remain in that Church 
from which a certain faction seem deter- 
mined to expel all independent scholars. 
It seems quite clear, even should he with- 
draw, that his withdrawal would abate 
nothing of his influence as a_ public 
teacher. He will certainly continue his 
services as a teacher in Union Theological 
Seminary, and the recognition of his 
scholarship in other bodies, spiritually 
quite as conservative as the Presbyterian 
Church, but theologically more open- 
minded, is indicated by the fact that he 
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is engaged to give six weeks of instruction 
this summer in Chicago University in 
Church History. 

‘The Ecumenical Mis- 
sionary Conference 
will hold its sessions 
from April 21 to May | in New York City. 
Its Finance Committee has issued an ap- 
peal for funds to cover the expenses of 
the Conference from the beginning of the 
work of organization early in 1896 until 
the history of the Conference is issued 
and the last bill paid. For this purpose 
forty thousand dollars will be required. 
One-fifth of that amount has already been 
subscribed and paid in, and the same sub- 
scribers have guaranteed funds up to 
twenty thousand dollars. The remaining 
twenty thousand dollars should be sub- 
scribed at once, as the Conference is close 
at hand, and the various committees are 
already somewhat hampered by uncer- 
tainty as to the sum at their disposal. 
There need be no fear that such subscrip- 
tions will interfere with the income for 
regular mission work, if the record of 
1888, the year of the last Ecumenical 
Conference, be taken asan example, The 
Conference was held in London. In that 
year British contributions to foreign mis- 
sions amounted to four million six hun- 
dred thousand dollars ; the next year they 
increased to five million three hundred 
thousand, and the year after they rose to 
six million four hundred thousand. The 
New York Conference will undoubtedly 
result in such an increase of knowledge 
concerning missions and in such an in- 
crease of interest in missions as will enlarge 
the means at the disposal of the various 
boards. Any great conference necessarily 
costs a large sum of money: there are 
halls to be hired, foreign delegates to be 
entertained, programmes to be printed, 
and letters to be posted. Even if much 
of the clerical work is voluntary, there are 
many workers who must be reimbursed. 
Those who wish to insure the financial 
success of the coming Conference may 
send their subscriptions to Mr. George 
Foster Peabody, 27 Pine Street, New 
York Citv. Donors of five dollars and 
above will be entitled to receive a copy of 
the reports of the Conference in two 
volumes. We would add that the relig- 
ious success of the Conference is already 
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assured, since the missionary societies of 
every denomination have long been heart- 
ily co-operating to this end. Every. phase 
of missionary effort will be represented, 
and there will be delegates from every 
land where missionary work is_ being 


prosecuted. The nineteenth century has 


presented an unprecedented record in 
missionary advance. The Ecumenical 
Conference of 1900 will, therefore, mark 
at once the proud limit of what has been 
attained and a starting-point for. future 
and greater triumph. 

During the past month 
two interesting events 
have occurred in Italy 
in connection with the Roman Catholic 
Church. ‘The first was the series of con- 
ferences given in Rome by M. Brunetiére, 
the eminent critic and editor of the “ Revue 
des Deux Mondes.” He now announces 
himself a convert to the ideas of the 
extreme Vatican party. Four years ago, 
while visiting Rome, he stated that “ sci- 
ence had failed.” Now he asserts the 
triumph of faith, the unification of all 
Churches, with the Roman Church as 
chief and the city of Rome as its seat. 
Taking Bossuet, the celebrated French 
theologian, philosopher, and orator, for his 
model, he showed the importance of the 
unification of the Churches, the dominant 
idea of that seventeenth-century French 
priest, as it is a favorite ideal of Leo 
XIII. Hence the Pope sent an approv- 
ing letter to M. Brunetiére, “hoping that 
the idea of Bossuet may become the spirit 
of Christianity in the coming century.” 
The admired Bossuet was an ardent 
apologist for the principle of authority 
and tradition; he taught that “princes 
are appointed by God. Religion and 
conscience exact obedience to them. The 
origin of their authority ought not even 
to be examined, as it is a great blessing 
that the authority exists.” One would 
readily understand how Pascal might 
attract M. Brunetiére; it is not so easy 
tu understand how Bossuet does. M. 
Brunetiére’s subjugation to the principle 
of authority is as enigmatical as it is inter- 
esting. If this first event, then, may be 
regarded as a triumph for the Conserva- 
tives, the second event seems equally a 
triumph for Liberal Roman Catholics. 
Cardinal Capocelatro, Archbishop of 
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Capua, has recently expressed political 
opinions totally at variance with those of 
the recognized organs of the Vatican. 
He counsels obedience to civil authority ; 
he advises recognition of the actual gov- 
ernment in Italy; he even considers the 
independence, the liberty, and the unity 
of the nation as genuine blessings. Ap- 
parently he would not have Roman Cath- 
olics look backward with longing to their 
former government, or desire a return to 
the old times when foreigners were mas- 
ters in Italy. At all events, he appeals 
to the Pope to make peace with the Gov- 
ernment. ‘The recognition by a member 
of the Sacred College of the unity of Italy 
is so strange an event that curiosity is 
alive to hear what the ultramontane jour- 
nals will say to him. Bitter tirades still 
appear in them against national independ- 
ence and against the “ usurper” King 
Humbert; and the Pope still claims that 
the possession of the territory which he 
lost in 1870 is necessary for the exercise 
of his spiritual authority. It has long 
been evident that there were two modes 
of thought in the bosom of the Roman 
Church; it would now seem that even in 
the Sacred College some minds are weary 
of the long warfare. 


On Friday of last 
week Leo 
celebrated his ninetieth birthday in good 
health. He received in the Throne-Room 
of the Vatican the congratulations of the 
members of the Sacred College and the 
Roman prelates, and in his address of 
reply referred significantly to the Holy 
Year preparations and to the demonstra- 
tions in honor of Giordano Bruno, the 
Italian philosopher. The Pope concluded 
with the expression of a keen desire that 
blood would cease to flow in South Africa, 
“where two peoples, although brothers, 
are slaughtering one another.” A feature 
of the birthday was the address of con- 
gratulation which Roman Catholic nona- 
genarians have been signing. The address 
reads as follows: 

Having arrived at an age when the soul 
feels itself free from influences which, at 
other stages of life, often mislead or smother 
its nobler impulses, the undersigned are able 
to understand better than ever before those 
great truths of which your Holiness has never 


wearied of reminding the world, and which 
the latter, to its own misfortune, obstinately 
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ignores. The remembrance of the great part 
of your Holiness’s life must fill your soul with 
gratitude to God for all that he has accom- 
plished through you. And to this conscious- 
ness your Holiness must certainly be indebted 
for the flourishing health, the ever-youthful 
strength, which are the wonder of the world 
and the joy of the universal Church. 


The Puerto Rican Bill 


It is perhaps natural, but it is certainly 
unfortunate, that so much of the public 
debate concerning the Puerto Rican Bill 
has turned, not on the merits of the meas- 
ure, but on the motives respectively of 
its promoters and its opponents. The 
nature of these motives is purely a matter 
of surmise, and the determination of the 
difficult question what the motives are is 
a matter of absolutely no political signifi- 
cance. The best of motives cannot save 
from condemnation a bad measure; ‘the 
worst of motives constitutes no good 
ground for the condemnation of a good 
measure. Let it be granted that the mo- 
tives which have led to imposing unscien- 
tific physiological education on the pupils 
of our public schools were wholly unselfish, 
that fact does not make the instruction 
scientific. Were it proved that the sale of 
the books accrued to the profit of the ad- 
vocates of such instruction, that would 
not prove the instruction to be unscientific. 
The question respecting the Puerto Rican 
tariff, and the only question before the 
country, is this: Is the project of an im- 
port and export duty between Puerto 
Rico and the United States economically 
expedient and politically just? Suspicion 
that it has been urged on Congress in 
the interest of American industries does 
not prove it to be bad; evidence that the 
men who framed it had only in mind 
making immediate provision for the im- 
mediate wants of the island does not 
prove that it is either righteous or wise. 
For ourselves we will have no part in the 
personal imputation of evil motives which 
has done so much to disgrace this debate, 
which does so much to disgrace all par- 
tisan debates. We will have no part in the 
attempts to put the man who disagrees 
with us “in a hole.” We want to see the 
discussion of this bill lifted above the low 
level of personalities, to see it debated 
upon its merits, and wholly upon its merits. 

And, in our judgment, the more the 
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measure is discussed the more unstates- 
manlike it appears. 

The facts are, happily, not debated and 
not debatable. They are that the island 
is impoverished by bad government, war, 
and tornado; that it has come to us for 
protection from the first, and deserves from 
us relief from the second and the third; 
that the President and Secretary of War 
last December believed and publicly said 
that this relief would be given by abso- 
lute free trade between the island and the 
United States; that such free trade had 
been before promised by General Miles, ' 
the General in command of the United 
States forces ; that, although such promise 
was not strictly with®m his province, it 
was not disavowed by the President, and 
therefore the people of Puerto Rico had 
a right to trust it; and that, so far as we 
can judge, the people of the island are 
unanimously, or substantially unanimously, 
opposed to any tariff whatever between the 
island and the United States. 

There are four possible arguments for 
the tariff, and, so far as we see, only four: 
(1) That it is a necessary assertion of our 
right to tax the Puerto Ricans, and thus 
of our denial that Puerto Rico has been 
made by the war a part of the United 
States and subject to the provisions of 
our Constitution ; (2) that it is necessary 
to raise money for the immediate needs 
of Puerto Rico, and that all the money 
coming from the tariff is by the bill 
pledged to Puerto Rico; (3) that it is 
necessary to protect Pucrto Rican products 
from competition with the United States; 
(4) that it is necessary to protect United 
States products from competition with 
Puerto Rico. None of these arguments 
will bear examination. 

The last two may be dismissed without 
argument. No one ventures publicly to 
argue that America needs protection from 
Puerto Rico. Whatever force this appeal 
to personal and pecuniary interests may 
have, since it does not present itself pub- 
licly for consideration, it does not call for 
public refutation. And since the chief, if 
not the only, effect of a tariff on American 
goods imported into Puerto Rico will be to 
raise the price of food products to a people 
perilously near the edge of starvation, 
the argument of protection to Puerto Rican 
products may be as summarily dismissed. 

Concerning the other two arguments it 
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ought to suffice to recall to the American 
that these were the arguments employed 
by Lord North in support of the right of 
England to tax the American colonies 
against their protest—a claim which led to 
the American Revolution and to the sep- 
aration of the American colonies from the 
mother country. The tax was defended 
on the ground that it was necessary for 
Great Britain to maintain her constitutional 
right to tax her colonies; and on the 
ground that more than the money raised 
by the tax was to be expended in colonial 
administration. Neither argument justi- 
fied the tax to us when we were the colony ; 
neither can justify the tax now that we are 
the supreme governing power. What was 
wrong in principle in 1776 is not right in 
principle in 1900; and the burden of 
proof rests on the advocate of this tax to 
show that what was unstatesmanlike then 
is statesmanlike now. 

We grant that it is desirable at the 
earliest possible moment to secure a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court on the ques- 
tion whether our colonial possesions are 
a part of the United States and subject 
to the provisions of the Constitution. 
But it is doubtful whether the importance 
of securing such a decision could justify 
Congress in levying on a dependent people 
a tax against which they protest, and it 
is certain that a tax of one per cent. on 
one article would serve this purely formal 
purpose as well as a tax of fifteen per cent. 
on all articles. We grant the importance 
of securing for the people of Puerto Rico 
immediate means for immediate improve- 
ments in roads, sanitary development, and 


public schools. But since the appropria-— 


tion by the House of $2,000,000 for that 
purpose—the amount of tariff taxes which 
has come into our treasury since Puerto 
Rico passed from the control of Spain to 
our control—this argument no longer 
affords even a plausible excuse for this 
tariff measure. | 

It is freely asserted that the President 
has changed his mind since his message 
of last December, and now favors the 
compromise tariff measure which has 
passed the House. We have seen no 
adequate .evidence that he has done so. 
His silence is no evidence; having pub- 
licly declared his policy, he has a right to 
keep silence and leave the responsibility 
of legislation with Congress, where it 
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belongs. But, if he has changed his mind, 
he owes it to himself, to his friends, and 
to the public generally, to state the fact 
as publicly as he stated his original posi- 
tion, and to give the reasons for the 
change. Inthe absence of such public 
statement the recommendation of free 
trade contained in his December message 
remains his official recommendation to 
Congress. By that recommendation his 
policy must be judged by the country. 
And if we do not greatly misinterpret the 
sentiment of the country, it hopes that 
the Senate will act on that recommenda- 
tion and adopt the free-trade measure 
originally proposed by the Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and 
afterwards abandoned for reasons which, 
however satisfactory to him, have seemed 
inadequate and inconclusive to the great 
majority of the party which he represents, 
and to the general sentiment of the country. 


The Passing of N aturalism 


The fundamental defect of the theory 
of art for its own sake exclusively is psy- 
chological even more than ethical: it is a 
violation of the unity of human experience 
and the unity of the artist’s nature. The 
zsthetic sense cannot be separated from 
the ethical sense if the spiritual life of the 
artist is being fed or colored in any way 
by his vital experiences. Goethe, who 
thought perhaps more deeply than any 
other man of his time on all questions 
relating to literary art, and who certainly 
could not be accused of an undue ethical 
bias, got at the bottom of the whole mat- 
ter when he declared that whatever a man 
does greatly he does with his whole nature. 
It is impossible, for psychological rea- 
sons, for a great artist to separate him- 
self from his deepest life and to produce 
a work of art as a wholly objective thing: 
in the very nature of things it must be 
colored by his own experience and shaped 
by his own conception of life. Even Zola, 
who has spent twenty-five strenuous years 
in attempting to make a science of the art 
of fiction, cannot avoid saying, “ Art is 
nature looked at through a temperament.” 
Dante cannot give the artistic side of his 
genius deep and rich expression without 
making it the interpreter of the searching 
religious experience which had been his ; 
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Shakespeare cannot invade fairyland in 
« A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ or con- 
struct a sparkling satire on the society of 
his time in “ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” with- 
out disclosing certain general views of 
life. So long as art is the result of an 
activity practiced in an actual world by a 
living artist, it cannot be the expression 
of a single side of a man’s nature; it must 
be the expression of his whole nature, 

For this reason, naturalism, as a method 
pressed to its logical conclusions by prac- 
titioners of great force, has proved to be 
impracticable and untenable. It is not 
only largely abandoned by the younger 
school of writers, but the work of the men 
who have most conspicuously illustrated 
it appears, under the illumination of a few 
years, to be essentially untrue to the theory 
under which it was supposed to be done. 
Zola’s successful novels, instead of being 
scientific in their study of the facts of 
life and in their attitude of entire impar- 
tiality, are really tractates of the most 
uncompromising character against intem- 
perance, prostitution, and a great many 
other modern vices which have eaten into 
the integrity of French society, as they 
have affected the integrity of society the 
world over. ‘“L’Assommoir”’ is, in its 
way, the most tremendous temperance 
pamphlet ever written ; “ Nana,” the most 
appalling ripening of the seed which is 
sown in social immorality; and the entire 
series of Rougon-Macquart”’ stories, 
although revolting and inartistic to the 
last degree in their lack of reticence and 
their portrayal of that which never ought 
to be portrayed for general reading, are 
saturated with ethical insight and ethical 
purpose. Whatever may be said of Zola’s 
method, he is one of the most thorough- 
going moralists cf his time; and to say 
this is to declare his failure as a natural- 
ist. A recent English writer has said 
very acutely that what saves Flaubert’s 
“ Madame Bovary ” not only from artistic 
deadness but from moral degradation is 
the breath of contempt which breathes 
through it. It is this contempt for Madame 
Bovary’s character and life, which, as a 
naturalist, Flaubert had no business to 
convey, that is the saving quality of his 
Story. ‘To write such a story without any 
expression of moral feeling on the part of 
the artist would be monstrous. 

Tolstoi, one of the greatest forces in 
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contemporary literature, has sometimes 
been classed with the realists. If by real- 
ism is meant a very close study of life, 
and magical power of giving the sense of 
reality to his work, Tolstoi is a realist; 
but no novelist has used the power of 
selection more freely, or has manifested 
more clearly his own ethical attitude. 
His latest story, “ Resurrection,” which 
bears the imprint of Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., is distinctly the work of a man 
who is not only committed by conviction 
to the purification of his fellows, but who 
is dominated by a passionate sense of 
his own responsibility for their salvation, 
Some readers will question the wisdom of 
treating in fiction the betrayal of a young 
girl, her subsequent descent into a life of 
impurity, the awakened conscience of the 
betrayer, and the rescue of both by the 
moral regeneration of the offender; but 
no one can question the passionate moral 
impulse which breathes through the book, 
and which gives it something of the force 
of a gospel. ‘The fall is at the beginning; 
the emphasis of the story is on the moral 
recovery. So intent is Tolstoi on teach- 
ing his lesson that he sacrifices something 
of the old quality of his art; he would 
gladly sacrifice it entirely if he could gain 
moral power by the sacrifice. Such a 
story, by its very intensity and power, 
shows how impossible it is to deal with 
the deepest experiences of life without 
touching upon the field of morals. A 
purely objective treatment of such a theme 
would be rank immorality ; the presenta- 
tion of such a career with the instinct of 
an artist and the steady insight of a man 
of moral genius carries with it a search- 
ing moral appeal. “ Resurrection” is 
not a book for young readers, but it is 
charged with a message to those who are 
tempted to condone offenses against purity 
because they are common. 


Taxes on Benevolence 


The colleges, with the cordial support of 
other philanthropic. organizations, have 
taken up the agitation for the repeal of 
the Federal taxes on charitable bequests. 
The “ war revenue law,” it will be recalled, 
imposed, on personal estates exceeding 
$10,000, succession taxes ranging from 
less than one per cent. where a small estate 
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passes to the children or parents of the 
decedent, to fifteen per cent. where a 
great estate is distributed among remote 
relatives or strangers to the blood, includ- 
ing “ bodies politic and corporate.” The 
general principle upon which these duties 
are graded is one approved by the great 
body of public-spirited citizens in all pro- 
gressive countries, but the clause imposing 
the maximum rates upon generous be- 
quests to schools, hospitals, churches, and 
even towns and cities, has no justification. 

The taxation of distinctively public be- 
quests would seem to béof doubtful con- 
stitutionality, for the general principle of 
our laws is that the local governments 
cannot tax the property of the National 
Government, nor the National Government 
the property of the local governments. 
That a bequest of money for a town hall 
or a town library should be heavily taxed 
by the National Government is certainly 
a singular anomaly. The taxes imposed 
upon bequests to philanthropic corpora- 
tions are almost equally unreasonable, for 
these bequests are made to advance public 
interests; and yet these gifts designed 
to help the public are by the public sub- 
jected to peculiar burdens. Several months 
ago we called attention to the fact that 
the millions which Mr. Vanderbilt left to 
his children were subjected te a Federal 
tax of only 24% per cent., while the small 
bequest to Vanderbilt University was 
subject to a duty of 15 per cent. Quite 
recently, says Bishop Lawrence, a bequest 
of $510,000 to Harvard University from 
Mr. Edward Austin did not reach the 
University until after $76,500 had been 
deducted by the National Government, 
and a bequest of $30,000 from the same 
estate to a negro college in the South was 


subjected to a tax of $6,000 from the > 


Nation and the State of Massachusetts. 
The Federal law under which these taxes 
were imposed was adopted with but little 
discussion, or this discrimination against 
public-spirited bequests could not have 
been accepted. There seems little doubt 
that the petitions which are to be circu- 
lated for the repeal of the tax will at least 
secure such modification that gifts to 
public corporations shall be completely 
exempt, and gifts to schools, hospitals, or 
churches, if taxed at all, shall not be taxed 
at a higher rate than those to the lineal 
heirs of the testator, 
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A Lenten Thought 


The forty days in the wilderness were 
momentous in the dawning of the spiritual 
consciousness of Christ. Precisely what 
form the notable experience which came 
to him in that solitary place took, it 
is impossible to determine; all the inci- 
dents point to the dawning of a clear 
consciousness of his mission in the world, 
and of the power with which he was 
endowed to accomplish that mission. It 
was, therefore, a unique experience in the 
history of the race; and, like many expe- 
riences in the same life, it was solitary 
because it was unique. It has never been 
paralleled in any other human life, and 
for that reason no other man has ever 
quite entered into it or comprehended it. 
It is significant, however, that the coming 
of the most searching and wonderful ex- 
perience which has yet befallen any one 
on this earth, to the divinest personality 
who has yet appeared among men, was 
the occasion of a subtle and searching 
temptation. At the very moment when 
Christ saw, as in a vision, the greatness 


of his work and the immensity of his power, 


he was subjected to the severest test. 
The lesson is obvious. Every oppor- 
tunity involves conrmensurate peri! ; every 
gift carries with it the danger of misuse ; 
every great position is a temptation to 
selfishness. ‘Temptation becomes, there- 
fore, the constant companion of men; it 
stands beside them in the great moments 
of life, clothed in even gfeater power of 
appeal than in the meaner moments of 
life ; the nobler the man, the more search- 
ing the temptation. A base man is tempted 
to do base things in base ways; a high- 
minded man is tempted to misuse the 
greatest powers. ‘To ask, therefore, to be 
freed from temptation is to ask that one 
shall have no experience, no opportunity 
of achievement, of rendering any real 
service, or doing any great work. To ask 
for great opportunities, for gifts, posses- 
sions, and strength, is to put one’s self in 
the way of facing temptation. Safety lies. 
not in securing immunity from temptation, 
but in accumulating that strength which 
makes temptation harmless. The most 


successful armies have been strong, not 
because they have intrenched themselves, 
but because they have moved with rapidity 
and energy and carried enthusiasm with 
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them. Alexander did not rely for safety 
on fortified posts in his rear; he snatched 
safety out of the greatest perils by audac- 
ity matched with foresight, discipline, and 
trained intelligence. Spiritual safety lies, 
not in keeping away from the possibilities 
of spiritual danger, but in such constant 
and solid spiritual growth and progress 
that temptation slips past powerless, and 
one leaves it behind by sheer force of 
moral momentum. 


® 
Concerning Woman's 


Suffrage 


We print on another page a letter from 
a correspondent on the subject of woman’s 
suffrage, and a paragraph from the col- 
umns of the Boston “ ‘Transcript’”’ on the 
same subject. Each of these writers 
assumes, what neither of them attempts 
to prove, that suffrage is a natural right, 
like the right of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, and that therefore, if 
one woman wants it, she is entitled to it, 
though all the rest of the sex do not. 

If our correspondent had turned over 
the pages of The Outlook, he would have 
found an editorial on the conditions of 
suffrage in which we declared our belief 
that this is a thoroughly false assumption, 
and stated the grounds of our conviction. 
In our judgment, suffrage is not a natural 
right; no one, whether black or white, 
male or female, young or old, has a natural 
right to vote. Aman has no more a natural 
right to vote in a general election than he 
has in Congress or the Legislature. Who 
shall vote, whether in a general election or 
in Congress, is to be determined solely bya 
consideration of the question what condi- 
tions of suffrage will best tend to promote 
the universal welfare. Universal suffrage 
is legitimate only as a means of promoting 
the universal welfare. Whoever possesses 
the fower, that is, whoever constitutes the 
de facto government, at any time and in 
any community, is responsible to deter- 
mine what conditions of suffrage will 


accomplish these results. 


Suffrage is not a privilege to be coveted 
nor a right to be demanded; it is a 
burden to be borne, a duty to be fulfilled. 
The question for the women to consider— 
for it is. practically their question—is 


whether the suffrage is a burden which 
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‘the men desire to be protectors. 
‘man does not always protect, as unhappily 


973 
they ought to bear, a duty which they 


ought to fulfill. It is impossible, in the 
nature of the case, to give suffrage to the 
women who desire it, and to withhold 
suffrage from the women who do not 
desire it. If it is given to women at all, 
it must be given to them upon some 
general classification, such as to all women 
over a certain age, or to all women with 
certain educational qualifications, or to 
all women who are taxpayers. And if it 
is so given, the duty will then devolve 
upon all of using the suffrage ; otherwise, 
the ignorant, the vicious, the superstitious, 
the easily led, may exercise it under bad 
leadership, with none to counteract their 
influence. ‘The question is not, therefore, 
Shall the privilege of voting be given to a 
few women ? but, Shall the responsibility 
of participating in the political control and 
administration of the State be imposed 
upon all women ? 

The writer in the Boston “ Transcript” 
unconsciously furnishes a very strong 
argument against imposing this duty upon 
women. He truly declares that the ma- 
jority of women would rather have the 
chance of receiving from men gentle and 
self-sacrificing kindness, joined with strong 
defense, than possess the right to vote. 
He assumes, and he is doubtless right in 
his assumption, that women must choose 
between the two. Government, in the 
last analysis, is founded on force, and 
the real question underlying the suffrage 
movement is, Shall women share with men 
in the administration of the force which 
constitutes the essence of government, or 
shall they leave men to be protectors and 
defenders of society, while they carry on, 
within the bulwarks which men erect and 
defend, those processes of life for which 
alone the bulwarks are erected: ‘To this 
question the instincts both of -men and 
women give a practically unanimous an- 
swer: the women desire to be protected, 
If the 


he does not, the remedy is to reform the 
man, not to deform women. It is in 
vain for women suffragists sarcastically to 
affirm that they want no gallantry; it is in 
the nature of man to be gallant—it is in 
the nature of woman to welcome gallantry. 
The reform which undertakes to repudiate 
the manifestation of chivalric devotion by 
men toward women is truly, what Horace 
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Bushnell called it, a “reform against na- 
ture.” It is not strange that, after these 
many years of. agitation, it makes no true 
progress. 

Nor does this relationship of protector 
and protected rest at all upon any assump- 
tion that woman is inferior to man, or 
that woman’s function in society is inferior 
to his ; it rests on the assumption that she 
has not the strength of man and that her 
function is not the exercise of force, as is 
his. It is for him to go out into the world, 
tussle with it, subdue it, make it a fit abid- 
ing-place for him and for her. It is for 
him to protect her, and the children whom 


- she nurtures, from the perils of nature and 


from the assaults of enemies; and it is for 
her, protected by his strong arm, to do 
that work of rearing and nurturing, for 
the protection of which governments are 
organized, and from the right conduct of 
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which good governments grow. Far more 
important than either State or Church is 
the Home; and woman makes the home, 
while the government which man admin- 
isters protects both it and her. 

For these reasons we do not believe 
that woman suffrage will ever make head- 
way in the best and most highly cultivated 
communities. It will be sporadic, experi- 
mental, occasional; but even where it is 
in form adopted, it will not be long in 
practice exercised. It will not bring with 
it any of the advantages its advocates 
hope from it; it will not bring with it all 
the evils which its opponents dread; it 
will, in fact, accomplish very little, because 
it is against the nature of both man and 
woman, it ‘contravenes their native and 
righteous instincts; and whatever so- 
called reform contravenes the divine order 
never permanently endures. 


Congress and the Puerto Ricans 
From a Staff Correspondent 


N Wednesday of last week a nota- 
ble vote was taken in the House 
of Representatives. The major- 

ity imposed a tariff upon Puerto Rico. 
Naturally, the measure was resisted by the 
Puerto Ricans themselves. 

Two years ago a delegation from Cuba 
established headquarters in Washington, 
and attracted the attention of our entire 
country. This year several delegations 
from Puerto Rico have established head- 
quarters in Washington, and, if they have 
not attracted so much popular attention, 
they have perhaps accomplished quite as 
much work as didthe Cubans. This is as 
it should be, since the intelligence of the 
Puerto Ricans seems to be of even a 
higher order than that of the Cuban dele- 
gates of 1898, clever as the latter were. 

The Puerto Rican delegates are (1) from 
the Chamber of Commerce of San Juan, 
(2) from the agricultural interests of the 
island, (3) from the cattle-raisers, (4) from 
the Federal party, (5) from the Repub- 
lican party. 

Of the’ delegates, one who has attracted 
much attention is Dr. Azel Ames, who 


represents both the Federal party and- 


the cattle-raisers’ interests. He declares 
that Puerto Rico doés not ask a dollar 


from the United States. The island’s 
financial history and present possibilities 
show the ease with which a ten-million- 
dollar loan, if necessary, can be floated. 
The Puerto Ricans do not ask to be 
taxed, even if the revenue from past and 
present taxes is to be spent on them. 
They do not regard that as real relief; 
in any event, they ask for justice, not 
alms. Another delegate is Sefor Lucas 
Amadeo. He speaks no English, but he 
speaks French and Spanish, and his trans- 
lated statements before the House and 
Senate Committees have had great weight. 
Another member is Sefor Gonzales. He 
declares that Puerto Rico aspires to the 
privileges accorded by our Constitution. 
She desires this, not alone because it is 
just, but because General Miles, in his 
proclamation addressed to the people of 
the island on landing there July 25, 1898, 
said: “ Puerto Rico under the American 
flag will enjoy the same privileges and the 
same immunities as the citizens of the 
different States and Territories of the 
Union.” Other delegates are Sefores 
Larrinaga and Sanchez Morales. Senor 
Larrinaga speaks five languages, is the 
most celebrated engineer in Puerto Rico, 
was educated in the United States, has 
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built most of the largest public works and 
buildings in his country, and thoroughly 
understands American thought. Although 
of the Government party, he was for years 
called a “ Yankee rebel” because of his 
love for the United States. 

. These gentlemen call attention to the fact 
that the United States Government has 
recently negotiated a treaty with the island 
of Trinidad—a direct competitor of Puerto 
Rico. By the terms of this treaty Trini- 
dad is to receive free of duty all articles 
of machinery and implements and articles 
of husbandry, and nearly all food supplies, 
the free list for Trinidad being larger 
than the list of articles now admitted free 
into Puerto Rico by executive order, all 
of which it is proposed to tax under the 
Payne Tariff Bill. This, they say, is done 
in the same week in which we break our 
plighted faith with a starving people. That 
the people are starving is vouched for by 
General Davis, the Military Governor- 
General of Puerto Rico, in a letter dated 
so late as February 14, in which he says 
that the only remedy for the industrial 
condition is the opening of markets for 
accumulated surplus of production, and 
that, until this is done, the present pa- 
ralysis must continue, and the poor and 
helpless, in increasing numbers, must be 
fed or they will starve to death. The 
delegates also point out that the great 
hardship of the Payne Tariff Bill, which 
passed the House on Wednesday, consists 
in the import duties: which Puerto Ricans 
must pay upon our products, since these 
are virtually all taxes upon food. 

_ The Puerto Rican delegates do not 
quite understand it, then, that, after they 
have shown us how very poor they are, 


. and against the advice of our officials, we 


should attempt to relieve them by taxing 


them! They think they should escape- 


taxation, not only to insure the future 
commercial prosperity of their island, but 
also that they may dispose of the surplus 
crops, especially tobacco, of the past two 
years. These crops are now on their 
hands, because we have deprived them of 
their old markets and have kept them away 
from the markets of the United States. 
Even if the proceeds of the taxation be 
expended upon them, they feel that they 
might be swindled out of more maney than 
our collectors could gather and refund. 
The statement has been recently made and 


not contradicted that a certain duty which 
had yielded four million dollars to the 
Government had saved twenty-four millions — 
to a trust. 

In the proportion of four out of five, 
Puerto Ricans hope that Dr. H. K. Carroll, 
United States Commissioner to the island, 
may be made the first Civil Governor- 
General. They do not seem at all dissat- 
isfied with General Davis as Military 
Governor; on the contrary, they claim 
that he has been of genuine use to the 
island in emphasizing the commercial 
needs. But they have great faith in Dr. 
Carroll’s knowledge of the needs of the 
island, and his welcome statement that 
territorial government and free trade are 
necessary. They assert that a quarter of 
the total population of Puerto Rico can read 
and write, and not the much smaller pro- 
portion affirmed by Judge Curtis in his 
recent article in The Outlook. 1 

It is said by a gentleman very near to Mr. 
McKinley that the President, in declaring 
for free trade with Puerto Rico, had also 
in mind the idea that legislation should be 
introduced so as to make it apparent that 
Congress has a constitutional right to 
legislate for the island, or for any of our 
new possessions, treating each one accord- 
ing to its supposed necessities. Protec- 
tionists thought, however, that the impo- 
sition of a tariff, whether of one ‘or one 
hundred per cent., would establish more 
practically (if necessary by a test case 
carried to the Supreme Court) the prece- 
dent that the Constitution did not extend 
to the island, and that, consequently, it was 
not necessary that duties should be uniform 
between the United States and Puerto Rico, 
They urged the imposition of a tariff for 
the purpose of establishing the principle 
of the authority of Congress to govern all 
the colonies in such manner as might seem 


to it right and reasonable. 


The opponents of the tariff, however, 
believe and freely affirm, both publicly 
and privately, that there was another and 
greater reason for the change of base 
from the original purpose of free trade— 
the power over votes and campaign con- 
tributions of protected interests, especially 
the fruit-growers of California, the cane- 
sugar growers of Louisiana, the beet-sugar 
growers of Nebraska, and the tobacco- 
growers of Connecticut. 

Two of the bon-mots of the opponents 


. 
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are worth quoting for their wit: one, the 
title given by one of them to the bill, 
which he has cleverly called “ Ari Act to 
Render Permanent the Temporary Dis- 
tress now existing in Puerto Rico.” The 
other is Mr. De Armond’s characterization 
of the compromise by which the proposed 
tariff was changed from twenty-five to 
fifteen per cent., which he called a change 
from grand to petit larceny. 

The measure has now gone to the Sen- 
ate. As nine-tenths of the newspapers 
favor free trade with Puerto Rico, the 
belief is growing that Mr. Foraker will 
be able to persuade his colleagues in the 
Senate Insular Committee to return to the 
original bill, which provided for no tariff 
at all. According to that measure, Mr. 
Foraker’s thought seemed to be that Con- 
gress can just as well establish its legal 
authority by the proclamation of free trade 
as it can by a proclamation of the tariff. 
With the exception of Mr. Nelson, it has 
thus far proven not easy to change the 
protectionist views of the other Repub- 
lican members of the Committee, Messrs. 
Fairbanks, Depew, McComas, Gallinger, 
and Perkins, especially the last two; but 
the advocates of free trade with Puerto 
Rico hope that the persuasive powers of 
the head of the Committee will triumph. 
It is surmised also, in addition to insist- 
ing upon his own original idea, that 
Mr. Foraker would not object to putting 
his old-time political rival, President Mc- 
Kinley, in a position of embarrassment. 


It would not be strange if he should think 
that he had an-opportunity, now that 
President McKinléy is charged with having 
changed his mind at the instance of “ pro- 
tected industries.”’ Mr. Oxnard, of the beet- 
sugar trust interests, thinks he is going to 
get the twenty-five per cent. first agreed 
upon back again, and Senator Platt, of 
Connecticut, is quoted (in the interests of 
tobacco), whether correctly or not I do not 
know, as declaring for fifty per cent. 

The feeling among ultra-protectionist 
Republicans is one of singular self-satis- . 
faction with what has been accomplished. 
But many of the Republicans are uneasy, 
while the Democrats are jubilant, for the 
latter are confident that if the bill passes 
to enactment it will cost the Republicans 
thousands of votes, giving probably the 
Democrats a majority in the House, and 
possibly giving them the Presidential elec- 
tion itself. The Puerto Ricans say that 
the keenest fight between the opposing 
forces will come when the Senate bill 
is sent back to the House, and a confer- 
ence between the two houses occurs. It 
would not be a surprise if it were then 
decided to abandon the bill altogether and 
leave the island’s government for the near 
present to the President. In that case we 
shall know whether he has changed his 
mind or is still of the opinion in favor of 
free trade with Puerto Rico expressed by 
him in his message of last December. 

E. F. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Vernal Spirit 
By Clinton Scollard 


Scarce tangible, may be, the first glad sign, 

Yet how it shakes us with a vernal thrill !— 

The voice of the south wind behind thé hill; 
Or an elusive bird-note faint and fine; 
A flush at dawn along the wan sky-line ; 

- A lyrical exuberance in the rill ; 

A something working its mysterious will 

Both in majestic bole and tenuous vine ! 


It is the vernal spirit. In the earth 
It throbs and pulses ; quickens in the air ; 
And permeates all nature through and through, 
In the expectant poignancy of birth 
What raptures, what rare ecstasies we share— 
Old—ah, how old}—and yet forever new! 
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The Regeneration of Rural New England 


I1.—Social 
By Rollin Lynde Hartt 


successful in town, I venture to 
predict a yet more brilliant success 
in the country. 

As compared with its prototype in the 
slums, your rural institution possesses these 
distinct advantages: It will cost less 
money; a commodious house is rented 
for a hundred dollars a year; the salaries 
of paid workers will yield equal comfort 
at half the urban figure; living expenses 
are amazingly low. Again, it will not 
endanger the health of the “ residents.” 
Had Arnold Toynbee devoted himself to 
a decadent village instead of to East 
London, we might have the brave fellow 
with us.now. In the next place, the pro- 
posed establishment will find excellent 
material to work upon—instead of dealing 
with the offscourings of Europe, you will 
be dealing with a people descended from 
the Puritans. I think, too, that such 
efforts will gain more permanent results; 
in town the “improved ” families move out 
of your district ; in the village they will be 
more likely tc remain where they are and 


| ce the social settlement, already 


become helpful to their neighbors. Further- - 


more, you will be sure of the undivided 
‘support of the community—you will be 
spared the energetic rivalry of the saloon, 
the dance-hall, the pool-room, and the dime 
show. Clearly, then, the settlement will 
reach a larger number of families, and it 
will extend its operations through adjacent 
villages in every direction. It will draw 
its financial support from men of. wealth 
who were bred in the country, and whose 
sympathy with rustic misfortune will thus 
find a generous expression. 

Yes, I know there are difficulties. 
Rural New England is proud and exceed- 
ingly sensitive. It resents the better-than- 
thou attitude of more prosperous commu. 
nities. Hence, however kind his heart 


and however exalted his spirit of self- 
sacrifice, he who first attempts the social 
regeneration of rural New England must 
go at it with his boots off and with a dark- 


lantern at his belt, But what of that? 


It is the old story. Every. sort of philan- 
thropy begins in precisely that way. The 
best of motives will fail without tact, 
just as the best methods fail without love. 
I suggest, then, that the new régime enter 
quietly in the person of one or two indi- 
viduals, who, having won the hearts of 
the people, shall bide their time to de- 
velop their programme. The completed 
settlement—if the work is eventually to 
take that form and name—will be the 
final flower of a slow and very patient 
growth. 

Certain writers have declared that a 
decadent village would never allow such 
an institution to be supported by outside 
aid. I beg leave to say that those writers 
have absolutely no comprehension of the 
Situation. Decadent villages already allow 
the home missionary society to support 
their churches, in whole or in part; in 
fact, they sometimes accept home mis- 
sionary aid when they could perfectly well 
do without it. The same writers strike 
equally wide of the mark when they regard 
the name “social settlement” as an insu- 
perable barrier. The name “ home mis- 
sions”’ is beyond question less conciliatory, 
yet its tacit implication that country people 
are “heathen” never once deterred a 
country church from soliciting its good 
offices. 

Rather more reasonable is the criticism 
that the whole plan is visionary. For so 
itis. So were slum settlements, so were 
institutional churches, so was the social 
work of the Salvation Army, and so is 
every novel undertaking, until it has been 
carried to success. Yet the plan for a 
country settlement may plead that it has 
already been triéd in part, and tried with 
gratifying results. The settlement will 
absorb all the features of the grange, all 
the adjuncts of the village institutional 
church, and all the activities of the “ ly- 
ceum,” giving them application in regions 
where they are wholly unknown, or where 
they are only a memory. Furthermore, 
and this is the main point, it will insure 
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the leadership of people of high character 
and broad culture. 

If, then, a rural settlement is possible, 
is a settlement really necessary? To 
answer that question, even within lines 
of economic needs, is a melancholy task; 
to answer it within lines of social needs 
is a task at once difficult and dangerous— 
difficult, because people cling so lovingly 
to the poetic, old-homestead, trailing- 
arbutus conception of country life; dan- 
gerous, because a plain statement of exist- 
ing conditions is received with ferocious 
hostility which expresses itself in all known 
forms of public abuse. Disillusionment 
is, nevertheless, our first duty. Guarding 
ourselves against morbidness or pessimism, 
and cautiously avoiding extreme conclu- 
sions, we must be brave enough to look 
the facts in the face, even such repulsive 
facts as those brought to light by Mr. 
Philip Morgan. ‘ The number of illegiti- 
mate children,” says Mr. Morgan in an 
article on a New England village—* the 
number of illegitimate children among us 
is so large that a definite amount has been 
fixed by common consent as the proper one 
to be paid by the putative father to the 
parents of the unmarried mother. . . . Not 
infrequently men and women take new 
wives and husbands without the formality 
of a divorce or a marriage. . . . Whole 
families are sunk in a slough of vice and 
poverty, from which occasionally some 
enterprising son or daughter will emerge, 
perhaps only to fall back again in a mo- 
ment of temptation or despair.” These 
facts, taken in consideration with such 
indications as thieving among neighbors, 
occasional malicious incendiarism, habit- 
ual cider-drunkenness, crimes of violence, 
cruelty to animals, and more or less com- 
mon strange desertions, show, whenever 
they come to light, a deplorable lapse from 
Puritan principles. In not a few seques- 
tered communities the same families have 
intermarried until the stock is noticeably 
weakened, and a brood of deformed and 
even idiot children makes its appearance. 
While, happily, there is abundant truth in 
the idyllic interpretation of rural life and 
character, the melancholy aspects of the 


same life and character are not to be dis-. 


regarded. In many localities the dark side 
of the picture far overbalances its brighter 
features, and in general it is the dark side, 
not the bright side, that seems to be gain- 
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ing in its proportions. So, if the incipient 
barbarism and heathenism of the country 
fail to appeal to our sympathies, it is 
because we are either too deficient in open- 
mindedness to listen or too unfeeling to 
heed. 

Were I not convinced that I saw a 
straight path to their remedy, I should 
not now be writing of such depressing 
conditions. ‘The salvation of the stricken 
village is the retention within it of the 
most progressive and energetic and _ high- 
minded individuals. We must stop that 
exodus of the strongest and best. Leave © 
things as they are, and I urge that the 
exodus continue; mend things at once, 
and the exodus becomes sheer folly. We 
must make it possible for people of char- 
acter and ability to prosper in the country 
(last week I showed how that could be 
done), and we must make it desirable’ 
for people of character and ability to 
remain there. Aside from the economic 
motive, the impulse which actuates the 
“rush to the cities” is at once social, 
intellectual, and zsthetic—social, in that 
the young life revolts against monotonous 
isolation; intellectual, in that the city 
affords a continual stimulus to the mind 
and also affords innumerable “ advan- 
tages ;’’ wsthetic, in that youthful eyes 
are dazzled by the outward magnificence 
of urban existence. Now, I cannot help 
believing that a social settlement would 
satisfy the demands of the better element 
in the village and at the same time exert 
a redemptive influence upon the degener- 
ate classes. Let us see how the plan will 
work. 

(1) Itcan relieve isolation. One would 
suppose that the very monotony of rural 
life would drive people into sociability, as 
it does in a garrison or in a small frontier 
“ city.” On the other hand, the fact is, a 
morbid shrinking into thatgwhite castle 
with green blinds, the farm-house. Coun- 
try people rarely call upon one another, 
they object strenuously to “ visits,” they 
have an almost superstitious dread of 
“ takin’ anybody into their haouse.” Scan- 
dal-mongering, gossip, and mischief-mak- 
ing, usurping the place of normal social 
intercourse, prevail to so large an extent 


. that the villagers become tremulously sen- 


sitive, and live in torment because they 
imagine some monstrous wrong is being 
done them. The very people who tell the 


>. 
. 
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most uncharitable tales are generally the 
most afraid of “ bein’ talked abaout,” and 
the people who never visit their neighbors 
conclude, because nobody calls upon them, 
that “nobody cares for them.” People 
meet in church and exchange tittle-tattle ; 
then they go home and live for a week on 
scandal and pork. In short, everybody 
distrusts everybody else and everybody is 
nursing a grievance—the community is 
sore all over. Consequently it is extremely 
difficult to get people to unite in any 
worthy enterprise. Public spirit is impos- 
sible. Moreover, as there are few social 


* amusements, a low animalism serves as a 


substitute. Many of the crimes which 
seem so inexplicable to city people are 
explained by the isolation and monotony 
of rural life. The urban sense of propor- 
tion, breadth of view, and superiority to 
trifling annoyances give room to a gro- 
tesque type of diseased egotism, ‘while 
malice, avarice, and lust find helpless vie- 
tims. ‘“ Isolation,” says Buckle, “is the 
mother of barbarism.”’ ‘So the settlement, 
by bringing people into wholesome con- 
tact with one another, will strike at the 
root of a vast deal of mischief. The vil 
lagers will get over their petty suspicions, 
they will learn to talk of something worth 
while, they will find healthful amusement. 
Cards and dancing can be re-hallowed, a 
dramatic society developed, an athletic 
association established, a glee club organ- 
It will even be possible to relate 
village to village. This could be accom- 
plished by a series of competitive games, 
by joint debates, by entertainments in 
which “local talent” from several com- 
munities should take part, and by a settle- 
ment paper devoted to the higher life of 
half a county. By some such efforts as I 
have just outlined three further results 
would be attained. You would lay a 
foundation for concerted action; many a 
lovely spirit now secluded within four 
narrow walls would bring its influence 
to bear upon other lives; and there would 
be an end of the chronic complaint which 
says, “ This taown’s so derned lonesome 
I wish I’d ’a’ got aout of it ten years before 
I was born!” 

(2) The intellectual horizon can be 
widened. An immense amount of non- 
sense is being talked in these days about 
the superb: intellectual progress of the 
country towns. People seem to think that 
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because the farmers possess a “ public 
library” and read a daily paper they must 
be well on the road to omnisciencé. But 
get inside one of those little towns, ex- 
amine the library and watch its circula- 
tion, see the effects of the daily paper, and 
you will change your mind. In the need- 
iest villages the books in the libraries are 
selected by rustic purchasing committees 
who fall easy prey to unscrupulous dealers. 
I have seen a library deliberately stocked 
with cheap books—‘ The most you can 
git ferthe money!” I have observed, too, 
that in decadent towns the library is little 
used. But the main criticism upon the 
reading of country people is that they 
discriminate absolutely against poetry, 
against history, against books of travel, 


.against biography, and against popular 


science—caring only for fiction. Some- 
times it is admirably good fiction, more 
often it is mere trash. Occasionally vicious 
books, condemned in alluring phrases (and 
thus unwittingly advertised) by the denom- 
inational weeklies, are purchased through 
the mails and passed from house to house. 
As regards the newspaper, the case is ex- 
ceedingly curious. A farmer will sit down 
with his New: York “ Trybune”’ or Spring- 
field “ Republican,’ read it through sol- 
emnly, and then, from the perusal of what 
seems to a city-bred man the most funda- 
mentally interesting news or editorial com- 
ment, rise up to talk of whether Ichabod is 
going to shingle his sugar-house, of why the 
minister had a button off his coat, and of 
what in the world Joe Abner could pos- 
sibly have had in that paper bag. No 
matter how vigorous the journal, common 
talk, which reflects common thought, is 
concerned with contemptible trifles. And 
the reason is not far to seek. What, for 
instance, do I care that the Grand Duke 
Hotchpotch, of Baden-Baden, lies ill with 
a fever? I never saw the Grand Duke 
Hotchpotch, I never knew anybody who 
had seen him, and as for Baden-Baden, I 
was never there and I vow I have no 
intention of goingthere. Ah, but suppdse 
I read that Sir Edwin Arnold lies ill in 
London! My eyes open wide ; for I have 
met the man, I know his Japanese friends, 
I have read his books, I have lived*in 
London. Now, to the back-country reader 
Theodore Roosevelt is a Grand Duke 
Hotchpotch—so is Seth Low, or Henry 
van Dyke, or Whitelaw Reid; and New 
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York City is a Baden-Baden. On the 
other hand, Ichabod and the village par- 
son and Joe Abner are the farmer’s Sir 
Edwins, and his only London is “this 
here taown.”” The newspaper may serve 
to pass the time, but; inasmuch as the 
man feels no sort of kinship with the 
affairs it reports, its news fails to become 
an active, stimulating mental possession. 
It is therefore a twofold task which con- 
fronts the settlement—to cultivate taste 
for “ substantial ” reading, and to acquaint 
the farmer with the world beyond the vil- 
lage. The former is best accomplished 
by influence upon children, the latter by 
illustrated lectures, current events classes, 
personal chats, and excursions to the 
cities and to points of historical interest. 
Why should not a settlement worker teach 
in the district school, and from that van- 
tage-point make an earnest effort to enlist 
childish enthusiasm in things worth know- 
ing? Volumes in the Sunday-school 
library are eagetly read; then why not 
introduce such works as Miss Buckley’s 
nature books, Charles Carleton Coffin’s 
histories, Hezekiah Butterworth’s travel 
stories, and, for the cultivation of the 
imagination, the charming creations of 
Andrew Lang and Lewis Carroll ?—thus 
crowding out the vapid regulation “ Sunday- 
school books.” It would also be possible 
to awaken a love for the ever-open volume 
of the natural world. With a little wise 
direction the children could make a really 
valuable collection of native flora and 
fauna. Then, for the older people, there 
are the resources of the lecture platform, 
the Chautauqua circle, and of-travel. One 
secret of intellectual stagnation is the 
farmer’s stolid reluctance to venture be- 
yond the borders of his own county. The 
remedy is easy. Do as the London Poly- 
technic has been doing for years—secure 
excursion tickets on the railway, quarter 
your tourists at. special rates in town 
lodgings, and expect reduced prices for 
everything by virtue of wholesale dealing. 
For parties of young men the thing is 
simpler yet. You. have only to rent the 
top story of a shop or a warehouse, put 
cots and a stove in it, and your sight- 
seers will camp there contented. Such 
efforts as these will not merely widen the 
interests of the villagers, they will not 
merely extend their knowledge, they will 
not merely give them a hold upon the 
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great world of men and affairs. In at 
least two further respects they will yield 
an even greater benefit: they will convince 
a young man that he can live in a country 
town without intellectual degeneration, and 
they will counteract low tendencies by 
filling the mind with concerns of high 
value. 

(3) Still another corrective of discon- 
tent may be sought in the ministry of 
beauty. Counfry life (in decadent dis- 
tricts) is hideously ugly—ugly churches, 
ugly school-houses, ugly town halls, ugly — 
homes, and miraculously ugly furniture. 
Wherever possible, the grand old home- 
steads are being metamorphosed into 
frightful Queen ‘Anne abominations, while 
the quaint antique furniture is giving 
place to modern jig-saw monstrosities. 
The poorer people are adopting the fash- 
ions of the Alabama crackers. Nowhere 
will you find a good picture. The houses 
are adorned mainly with bad lithographs 
and crude advertisements. Yet it is a 
mistake to think the farming class inca- 
In certain 
respects country people are keenly sensi- 
tive to beauty—especially in their love for 
landscape, for flowers, for birds, and for 
handsome domesticated animals. Why, 
then, should we not avail ourselves of the 
opportunity to call out the higher impulses’ 
through art? A collection of pictures, 
loaned by city people, can be passed about 
on show from village to village. Inexpen- 
sive reproductions of works of art can 
find their way into the farm-house. The 
Perry pictures, one cent each, can be used 
in the district schools of New England, as 
they already are in those of .Ohio. A 
group of fine autotypes will form the nu- 
cleus of the village art gallery. sides, 
the church can’be tastefully decorated; so 
can the town hall and the school-fiouses ; 
the settlement buildings, meanwhfle, will 
exemplify the simplest and most? practi- 
cable interior decoration—especially the 
stately beauty of the antique Néw Eng- 
land fashions, fashions little valuéd to-day 
in the country, and destined, whless re- 
deemed by distinct effort, to ‘pass away. 
Again, it will be possible, by expending a 
little money on the settlement grounds, to 
furnish a valuable object-lesson’ in _horti- 


culture and landscape-gardenthg. Of the 


work of a village improvement society I 
spoke in my last paper. Arid there isy 
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still another influence to be considered: 
musi¢ must bear its part. At present I 
know no symbol of hideous dissonance 
like the village choir—unless it be the 


village band. Yet uncultivated musical _ 


talent abounds. There are scores of good 
voices, and dozens of people can play. 
With proper leadership and training the 
- village might have a choir and a band 
whose performances would be at least en- 
durable, at best inspiring. As things go 
to-day, the musical crimes of the country 
are not merely crimes of execution; they 
are also crimes of selection. ‘The popu- 
lar singing-book is Moody and Sankey, 
and the amateur choir launches forth 
upon “anthems.” As for the simple but 
-incomparably lovely devotional melodies 
of Mendelssohn, Handel, Barnby, and 
Dykes, the villagers know nothing of their 
existence. Reform, | think, should begin 
in the Sunday-school, for the music first 
learned by the child is formative of taste. 
And taste, whether for art or for music, 
has a moral value. It unites with other 
influences to make coarseness and brutal- 
ity repulsive. So, by adapting to rural 
conditions the programme of the London 
Kyrle Society, the settlement will rob of 
its force the frequent plea that all the 
beautiful things and all the ennobling 
esthetic pleasures must be sought in the 
city. 

(4) In order to put the foregoing sug- 
gestions into actual execution, there must 
be a studied concentration upon individ- 
uals. Life in a decayed town is deaden- 
ing to every sort of ambition—moral or 
intellectual. Says the Rev. E. P. Pressey : 
“No one to-day attempts to distinguish 
himself in any noble way in a small town. 
It is thought improper. In consequence, 
all the ambitious young men and women 
are. literally driven out with whips and 
scorns such as no one has been able to 
resist.” Professor Mary A. Jordan, of 
Smith College, adduces similar evidence : 
“There is little doubt that the social 
, om are at present far to seek in many 

f our” (decadent) “towns. Industry 
does not pay ; intelligence does not pay; 
. ahd the effort to change the existing order 
of things does not meet’with much appre- 
fiation. The young person or the re- 
furned son of the SoiJ*tries the losing 

periment for a few years; and then gives 
up and sinks to the level he finds about 


t, 
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him.” Now, I am convinced that the 
settlement will do for such young people 
exactly what is at present being left un- 
done. When a boy shows enterprise, 
foster his ambition, see that he receives 
an education, get him launched upon a 
worthy career. Even in the meanest vil- 
lage and in the lowest families there are 
occasionally lads of great) promise, and 
the settlement offers the best conceivable 
Set 
them at work. So far as possible, depute . 
to them the management of the settlement 
institutions. Make them feel their re- 
sponsibility to the community. In this 
way you will begin to cultivate that esprit 
de corps which will eventually so invigor- 
ate the entire atmosphere of the village 
life as to refute the charge that “no one 
tries to distinguish himself in a noble way 
in a small town.” It will have become 
so natural to strive for excellence and 
pre-eminence at home that no one will 
say, “ You must move to the city if you 
are goin’ to de anybody.” And at the 
nether extreme of the social scale there is 
need for concentration upon delinquents 
and dependents. By something like what 
the “organized charity” people call 
friendly visiting” many a family can be. 
lifted out of squalor and degradation. 

(5) And now, having thus far benefited 
the country people, there will be at least 
some faint hope of reforming the summer 
Vacationists do more mischief 
than they think; they might do more 
good than they think. Commonly, your 


. summerer snubs or patronizes the “ native,” 


cuts the church or comes to giggle, dese- 
crates the Sabbath, shows no sort of sym- 
pathy with rural life, and in general sets 
an example of bohemian irresponsibility. 


‘Ah, but suppose that by concentration 


upon individual vacationists our settle- 
ment should reverse these conditions! 
Suppose that the city people should make 
true friends among their country neigh- 
bors ; suppose they should take a hand in 
the work of the settlement. Why not? 
Suppose that, when the vacation was done, 
they should leave behind them, not a leg- 
acy of hurt feelings, but, instead, a legacy 
of kindly memories—memories kept alive 
by occasional letters and by a few pretty 
trifles at Christmastime. Suppose that 
they should also leave behind them a row 
of really choice books for the library, a 


. 
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cast or so for the school-house; and one 
or two handsome autotypes to be enjoyed 
years hence, as much for the good will 
they express as for their inherent beauty. 
Suppose that they should even invite 
some of their country friends to visit 
them in the city. Here, it seems to me, 
are ways to brighten rural life instead of 
darkening it. Furthermore, the vacation- 
ists might bring about a better understand 
ing between city and country by removing 
the supercilious intolerance of the one 
and the wounded sensibility of the other ; 
they might also strengthen the relation- 
ship between the village and the people 
who have gone out from the village. In 
this direction, Governor Rollins’s “ home- 
coming week ” is a splendid idea. 

(6) Two further features of settlement 
activity—sanitary and _ sociological—re- 
main to be considered. In certain local 
ities we may wisely enforce sanitary 
reform. Ignorant of the rudimentary 
laws of hygiene, country people do them- 
selves untold harm by unreasoning re- 
course to powerful drugs and patent 
medicines. Too often the village doctor, 
in order to satisfy the patient’s anxiety to 
see “ results,” prescribes vigorous reme- 
dies that work a permanent injury. Trav- 
eling oculists peddle misfit spectacles. 
Kickapoo Indians “treat” the gravest 
disorders. The domestic régime fre- 
quently permits an unhealthy diet and 
unskilled cookery. Not all the houses 
are in good sanitary condition. On the 
whole, despite the advantages of fresh 
air, abundant exercise, and the absence 
of nervous wear. and tear, the health of 
country people does not seem to me better 
than that of city people of the same social 
grade. Perhaps some well-trained physi- 
. cian, who would otherwise have gone to 
India or China as a medical missionary, 
might take residence in the settlement 
and find enough ailing heathenism to 
keep him busied in both therapeutic and 
spiritual ministration. 

(7) With all the rest, the settlement 
workers must patiently collect sociological 


data. While, thanks to such tireless investi-. 


gators as Charles Booth, Robert Woods, 
Alvan Sanborn, and Jacob Riis, people 
have a fairly accurate idea of the want 
and misery of the city slums, they have no 
such accurate idea of the want and misery 
of the country slums. Through the rent- 
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ing of our property, through the necessity 
of traversing poor districts on our way to 
ferries and trains, and through frequent 
appeals at our very doors, we get a first- 
hand knowledge of the darker side of 
urban’ existence ; but when people visit 
the country, they are generally bent upon 
pleasuring, and therefore select villages 
where the summer hotel has already 
brought prosperity or prevented disaster; 
they view rustic life from a boarding- 
house veranda or the top of a tally-ho, or 
they are entertained where they see only 
the romantic loveliness of the country’s 
most charming aspects. Consequently, 
when a magazine like the “ Atlantic” or 
The Outlook publishes a series of articles 
like these of mine, a great many good 
women write to the editor, declaring that 
if he “ would ride through rural New Eng- 
land in a‘carriage, and see the mountain 
laurel and the crimson sunsets, he would 
know that such horrid things could never 
be!” - Relying upon this sort of igno- 
rance on the part of their readers, the 
editors of daily papers, although extremely 


‘ cautious in their statements about the 


conditions of city life, not infrequently 
indulge in absolutely wild and fantastic 
generalizations about country life; and so 
soon as a faithful investigator brings out 
a report.of what he has with his own eyes 
beheld, they fall upon him with unexam- 
pled savagery. I have a large scrap-book’ 
filled with newspaper criticisms of “ A 
New England Hill Town ;” and while the 
best papers were on my side of the con- 
troversy, there are hundreds of columns 
denying my ability to tell what I had seen, 
denying my ability to draw conclusions 
from unmistakable evidence, denying my 
right to publish my conclusions, denying 
my claim to an honest motive for desiring 
to publish them—in short, denying every- 
thing except the only thing worth deny- 
ing—namely, the facts themselves. Facts 
are to be met only with other facts; but 
as there are no handy reference-books on 
rustic sociology, and as the editor is unable 
to spend time in collecting the data he 
wants, he réplies with blind guesses. Let 
us remedy that defect ; let us begin a much 
wider and more intensive investigation 
than any yet attempted; let us have maps 
and statistics; let us compare village with 
village and county with county; let us 
send out a paid agent to take the deposi- 


. 
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tions of various observers; let us call a 
convention of the people best fitted to 
speak upon the needs of the sickly towns; 
and let us give prompt publicity to our 
results. Thus armed against opposition, 
let us continue the agitation. 

By way of conclusion, I desire to address 
a humble prayer to my readers. I entreat 
them not to apply the disagreeable assev- 
erations of this paper to any but decadent 
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communities. I have not attempted a 
complete picture of rural New England ; 
I have merely described the darker side 
of its least fortunate regions ; I have done 
so with a kindly motive and a good con- 
science. I also beg that no one charge 
me with having overlooked the chief force 
in social regeneration —that is, religion— 
for religion is the subject of my next 
article. 


Paul’s Gospel’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


For I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for it 
is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.— 
Romans i., 16. 


HAT does Paul mean by gospel ? 

What is gospel? I@is composed 

of two Anglo-Saxon words, 
“God” and “spell” —good tidings. The 
Greek of which it is a translation is also 
composed of two Greek words, meaning 
good tidings. The gospel, then, is good 
tidings. This is first and fundamental. 
Nothing is the gospel which is not good 
tidings. The law is not the gospel. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart ahd soul and strength, and 
thou shalt love thy rw the as thyself,” 
is not the summary of Christianity. That 
is telling men what they ought to do, and 
that is-:not good tidings. That is the 
summary of Judaism. That comes from 
a period long anterior to Christ. It is 
Christ’s answer to the question, Which 
is the great commandment of the law? 
And he goes back to the old Hebrew 
books, and finds these two laws written 
in the old Hebrew books, and ‘says these 
two laws constitute the whole law. But 
law is not gospel. The doctrine that 
men have violated the law of God is not 
gospel. It is not any part of the gospel. 
It is not news. Men knew they had vio- 
lated the law of God long before Christ 
came, and long before Paul lived. It is 
not good news. They were not glad to 
know that they had violated the law of 
God; and nothing is gospel that is not 


' This sermon was preached on Sunday morning, Jan- 
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good news. The doctrine that men will 
be punished for violating the law of God 
is not gospel, and it is not any part of the 
gospel. That is not good news. <A boy 
plays truant and comes home at night, 
and the father meets him at the door, and 
says to him, “ Did I not tell you to go to 
school?” “Yes.” That is not good 
news. ‘“ You have been playing’ truant 
to-day.” “Yes.” That is not good news. 
* Now I am going to punish you.” That 
is not good news. It is not good news 
to tell a man what: is God’s law, or that 
he has violated God’s law, or that he will 
be punished for violating God’s law. 

It is at times important te tell men 
what the law of God is; to tell them that 
they have violated that law; to tell them 
that they are in danger of punishment for 
violating that law: in other words, the 
minister ought sometimes to preach what 
is not the gospel. But these things are 
not the gospel, nor any part of the gospel. 

What new thing had occurred a little 
before Paul wrote these words, “ I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ”? What 
was it that was new at that epoch? 

The Jewish race had for many years 
looked forward to a great deliverance anda 
great Deliverer. The less spiritual among 
them expected that this Deliverer would 
bring them political deliverance, and make 
Jerusalem the metropolis of the world; the 
more spiritual among them believed that 
this deliverance would come to all the 
world through the Jewish nation; but, in 
one way or another, the Jewish people 
had expected the coming of a great deliv- 
erance and a great Deliverer. And Paul 
believed that this Deliverer had come, 
and had brought deliverance with him, 
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This was news, and it was good news. 
Paul has himself defined very clearly what 
he means by the gospel. He gives that 
definition in the fifteenth chapter of his 
first Epistle to the Corinthians: 


Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the 
gospel which I preached unto you, which also 
ye have received, and wherein ye stand; by. 
which also ye are saved, if ye keep in memory 
what I preached unto you, unless ye have be- 
lieved in vain. For I delivered unto you first 
of all that which I also received, how that 
Christ [that is, the Messiah—how the Messiah] 
died for our sins according to the scriptures ; 
and that he was buried, and that he rose 
again the third day according to the scriptures. 


This is Paul’s gospel. This was news, 
and this was good news; the news that a 
Deliverer had come bringing the celiver- 
ance with him; and the evidence that he 
was the Deliverer lay in the fact that 
though he had been put to death by the 
sins of men and for the sins of men, he 
had risen conqueror and more ‘than con- 


queror over death, This was Paul’s glad _ 


tidings. And Paul has interpreted in many 
a passage what are the elements in this 
historic fact which make it glad tidings to 
the world. I have not time this morning to 
take his teaching up in detail—that would 
require a series of sermons rather than 
a single sermon—but I wish to indicate 
to you three radicalchanges in the relig- 
ious thought of the world, and, what is a 
great deal more important, in the religious 
experience of the world, dated from, rooted 
in, and growing out of this great historic 
fact that the Deliverer has come, has 
lived, suffered, died, and has been raised 
again from the dead. 

I. In the first place, then, growing out 
of this fact, there has been a revolution in 
the world’s conception of God and in the 
world’s experience of God. Paul, coming 
to Athens, where a satirist had said that 
there were more gods than men, and 
going up to Mars Hill and standing there, 
said: ‘“ Men of Athens, I see you are very 
religious ; I have looked upon all the ob- 
jects of your devotion ; among them I find 
one altar tothe unknown God. Whom not 
knowing you worship, him declare I unto 
you.” This is the first thing that Paul 
found in this great historic fact—a revela- 
tion of the trie nature and character of God. 

Paul never entered into the scholastic 
debates and divisions which have since 
agitated the Christian world, He never, 
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so far as I can see, spent.any time in dis- 
cussing things that neither he nor any one 
else knows anything about. He did not 
consider the question of eternal genera- 
tion; nor the question whether Christ’s 
relation to the Father was a metaphysical 
relation or a moral relation ; nor whether 
Christ was begotten or made: these 
questions and such as these were foreign 
to his teaching.. But there lay in the very 
foundation of his teaching the affirmation 
that God was in Christ, and that Christ was 


the image of God’s person and the revela- 


tion of his glory. And that has been the 
faith of the Christian Church from the first 
century to the nineteenth, and of every 
branch of the Christian Church—the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic, the 
orthodox and the liberal. I cannot better 
define my own faith and my own under. | 
standing of what is the faith of the whole 
Catholic Church than by reading a few 
sentences from the words of a great poet, 
prophet, teacher, saint, who died week 
before last—a man so large and broad 
that it is impossible to classify him; a 
man who by the largeness and the spiritu- 
ality of his faith belongs to that, thank ° 
God! increasing army of prophets to whom ° 
belong such men as Maurice and Phillips 
Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher and Horace 
Bushnell, and your own pastor. This is 
what James Martineau says: 


While regarding the human conscience as 
the only inward revealer of God, we have 
FAITH in CHRIST as Ais Perfect and tran- 
scendent outward revelation. We conceive 
that Jesus of Nazareth lived and died, not to 
oo mom the Father, not to appease the 

ather, not to make a sanguinary purchase 
from the Father, but simply to “sow us the 
Father ;’ to leave upon the human heart a 
new, deep, vivid impression of what God is 
in himself, and of what he designs for his 
creature, man, to become; in short, the ac- 
cepted interpreter of heaven and life. And this 
he achieved, in the only way of which we can 
conceive as practicable, by a new disclosure 
in his own person of all that is holy and god- 
like in character, startling the human soul wit! 
the sudden apparition of a being diviner far 
than it had yet beheld, and lifting its faith at 
once into quite another and purer region. 


If this is true, is it not a splendid 
truth? If it be true that the God whom 


men have feared, the God whom men have 
thought so far off that they could never 
come near him, the God whom men have 
bowed down before as power, or have 
revyerenced as wisdom, or have obeyed in 
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fear'and trembling as justice—if it be true 
that this God has entered into a human 
life and filled it full of himself, so that in 
that one human life there is a transcend- 
ent revelation of his nature, is not this 
the most splendid fact in all human his- 
tory? How can the human heart con- 
ceive of a more splendid fact in all the 
history yet to come than this: that in- 
finite Wisdom and Justice, and above all 
Love, and Love transcending all human 
imagining, has stooped down and taken 
a finite form and lived in a finite life in 
order that he might fill all of your life full 
of himself! Is not that a splendid truth? 
—glad-tidings indeed! . 

The invalid in her room sees the sun- 
light painting its little square upon the 
carpet, and knows that the world without 
is flooded with the sunshine, though it 
gives her but one little square foot of 
sunshine. So through this window of one 
human life the sun of God’s love shone 
into the life of Paul, and he knew, and 
you and I may know, that the whole uni- 
verse is flooded with the love that filled 
that one brief life with love from Bethle- 
hem to Calvary. Ah, if we only did be- 
lieve it! .It has been too much for the 
faith of men. And some of us have 
thought him only an ambassador bringing 
the message of a King; some of us, a 
strange, conglomerate character, God and 
man mysteriously joined together; some 
of us, a revelation of one quality of God— 
his mercy—and we must wait for some 
other revelation of his justice in time yet to 
come; and some even, the revelation of 
one kind of character in conflict with an- 
- other kind of character, and appeasing the 
wrath of the one character by the love of 
the other character. 

And yet, through all these shadowy 
and dim apprehensions, there has stead- 
ily struggled into human consciousness 
the faith that God is love; that what 
Jesus Christ was in his few short years, 
that the Father is, in his eternal re 
lationships of love, and in the long, 
long, endless years ; that still"'God comes 
to every wedding feast to add to its 
joys; that still he takes the little child 
from the mother’s arms and blesses it; 
that still he comes to the grave and bids 
the stone be rolled away, and calls to 
Lazarus to come forth, though, alas! our 
eyes are so blinded that we see not the 
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forthcoming ; that still he bears with in- 
finite patience the dullness and stupidity 
of the disciples, who seem almost as dull 
and stupid now as they did eighteen 
centuries ago; that still he is the fri.nd 
of publicans ‘and sinners, and likes to sit 
down in their company that he may help 
them out of their sin. If we did believe 
this, if we could believe this, if this God 
did seem to us a living, present God, if 
we always thought that he is eternally in 
life. what in those three short years he 
showed himself in that one life, if we did 
really think that he came with all that 
power that he might enter into your life 
and my life and fill our lives full of him- 
self, and might fill all life full of himself, 
until at last he should be all and ‘in 
all, would not life be something very. dif- 
ferent from what it is? Would not the 
wedding be more sacred and the divorces 
fewer? Would not the funeral be more 
hopeful and the tears less bitter? Would 
not childhood be more sacred and the 
mother’s burden less? Would not even 
sin flee away from his presence, as it did 
from the presence of him who gave this 
transcendental manifestation of his eter- 
nal pitying love? 

II. Along with this new conception of 
the character of God, and this transfer of 
religion from the basis of fear to the basis 
of love and hope, there has come a new 
conception, or is coming a new conception, 
of the cure of sin and a new experience 
in curing sin. The old paganism held 
that the way to prevent people from sin- 
ning was to punish them ; being punished 
for their sin, they would not repeat it, 
and others seeing them punished would 
be deterred from committing like sin; the 
deterrent power of fear was relied upon 
always, in paganism, to cure the world of 
sin. Jesus Christ came to teach a radically 
different doctrine and to inspire men with 
a radically different purpose. The para- 
dox of his teaching and of his life was so 
great that I find it difficult to state it even 
as I apprehend it, and the world has found 
it difficult to accept it even as imperfectly 
stated by men who have imperfectly appre- 
hended it. In brief, it seems to me to be 
this: Whereas the world said the way to 


prevent men from sinning is to make them 
suffer its penal consequences visited’ upon 
them because of their sin, Christ said the 
way to prevent men from sinning is to 
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take the consequences of sin on yourself. 
You suffer for the sinner and you will 
cure him; put the suffering on him and 
you will not. Christ revolutionized the 
conception of the world on this subject. 
Not by the deterrent power of fear, but 
by the inspiration of hope and love, would 
he cure the world; and he bids his dis- 
ciples, if they would be medicine for the 
souls of others, to do as he did—take the 
burden of others’ sins on themselves. 

In illustration and exemplification of 
this principle, observe, as you read his 
teaching, that he never used his power to 
inflict punishment on men. He was asked 
once todo it. A Samaritan village had re- 
fused him hospitality, and one of his disci- 
ples desired to call down fire on the village, 
as Elijah did; he said, You know not what 
manner of spirit you are of; the Son of 
man did not come to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them. Bear the insult patiently 
and go on; that is the way to cure an 
insult. I wonder how many Christians in 
Boston practice that method to-day! In 
his teaching he did not threaten men ; 
though he sometimes warned them. What 
is the difference? Law says, If you do 
such a deed, you shall be punished; the 
doctor says, If you do such a deed, you 
will suffer evil consequences. The law- 
yer threatens; the doctor warns. The 
lighthouse standing upon the rock, and by 
its light and bell giving signal to the ap- 
proaching ship, Come not here or you will 
be dashed on the rock, is not threatening, 
it is warning. 

Christ did not appeal to men’s fears. 
He did not preach what is called hell 
fire. Did he not refer to hell fire—that 
is, the fire of Gehenna? Yes. In the 
outskirts of Jerusalem, in the valley 
below, fires were kept burning all the 
year, day and night; and, as the sewage 
system of the city, the offal of the city 
was carried and cast upon these fires and 
burned up. ‘That was the hell fire—the 
fire of Gehenna. And Christ did say—to 
whom, publicans and sinners? never |—to 
the proud men, to the member. of churches 
in good and regular standing, to the peo- 
ple who thought they were religious be- 
cause they offered long prayers and then 
devoured widows’ houses, to the men who 
were cased about with self-conceit as with 
an armor, to them he said, Beware! you 
think yourselves heroes and saints, you 
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think yourselves the chief favored of God ; 
I tell you that you are like the offal of the 
universe : if you are not careful you will 
be cast out as offal and destroyed. But 
to men who were conscious of sin and 
wanting to be cured he did not denounce 
penalty; he did not seek to arouse in 
them a dread of the future. He told his 
disciples that they were to forgive one 
another until seventy times seven; he 
told them that God forgave them with 
illimitable forgiveness. He put in con- 
trast the father who received the repentant 
son with rejoicing and the elder brother 
who was too righteous to receive him, but 
said, He has chosen his own way, let him 
eat the fruit of his evil devices; and he 
made the hearers see that the father was 
right and the Pharisees were wrong. 
What Christ taught he lived. Through 
all his lifé he took the burden of others’ 
wrongdoing on himself, so that men look- 
ing upon his countenance worn and his 
body bowed with the burdens of others, 
said, Behold the fulfillment of the ancient 
prophecy, He hath carried our infirmities, 
he hath borne our sorrows. He entered 
into the trials and temptations of men, 
struggling in real, undramatic struggles, 
sharing their life by living their lives with 
them. And his forgiveness was like that 
which he told his disciples God exercised 
toward men. In Tissot’s pictures, on 
exhibition not far from here-—pictures that 
I venture to say tell the story of Christ’s 
life as it never has been told before—there 
is one that seems to me greater than any 
other: the picture of what Christ saw from 
the cross. No figure of Christ, no cross, 
is in sight. You in imagination stand 
where he hung and see what he saw. 
There is Mary, prostrate on the ground, 
fainting ; there the disciples, some of them 
standing afar off; there the centurion, 
looking with strange bewilderment in his 
face ; there the soldiers, gambling for the 
robe with careless indifference ; there the 
jesting priests, looking scornfully on and 
crying, “ Aha! aha! let this man deliver 
himself, and we will believe him !” And on 
them all, by a few loved, by more abused, 
insulted, crucified, hated, by the most 
(and that is hardest of all to bear) treated 
with indifference—on them all he looked 
with pity, and the only word he had to 
say concerning them was, “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 
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This was what Christ did to save men— 
he suffered for them. But this truth also 
has been too great, too deep, too large for 
our believing; and so sometimes we have 
disregarded the suffering, treating it as 
though it were a mere incident in his 
life; sometimes we have turned his teach- 
ing upside down, and made ourselves 
believe that he suffered in order that he 
might appease the wrath of God and win 
divine forgiveness, or satisfy a law of 
God and make divine forgiveness possible, 
when the whole object and purpose and 
scope and aim of the suffering was to show 
the love of God which bears the sins of 
many that men may go free. Do you 
remember Christ’s last greeting to the 
Judas who betrayed him? “ Friend, be- 
trayest thou the Son of man with a kiss ?” 
And can you not follow in imagination the 
influence of that last one word “ friend ”— 
_ how when at last the fruit of Judas’s 
treachery was apparent, he himself could 
not bear the thought of it, and sought to 
undo the evil he had done. Not from 
any fear of hell, for he rushed forward 
into what he must have thought the flames 
of hell. But when memory repeated to 
him that last word of the patient Master, 
“ Friend,” it was too much for him—he 
could not endure it. Do you remember 
how Christ treated Peter? Peter had 
denied him, denied his Master thrice, 
denied him with oaths and cursing, rush- 
ing into temptation when Christ had put 
him on his guard against the tempter. 
Do you remember that scene after the 
resurrection by the Sea of Galilee : “ Are 
you sure now, Peter, that you love me 
more than any of the rest of the disci- 
ples?” “I am not so sure of that,” 
Peter said; “but I have affection for 
you.” “Are you sure that you love 
me?” “Yes! Iam sure that I have affec- 
tion for you.” “Are you quite certain 
that you have affection for me?” “ Yes, 
Iam quite certain that I have affection 
for you; you know all things, you know 
that I have affection for you.” “ ‘Then, 
let the past go, forget it as I forget it; I 
put in your hands the most sacred trust 
that can be reposed by God in the hands 
of any man. You have denied me with 
oaths, and I put into your hands the keep- 
ing of souls; go back to feed and nurture 
and care for my sheep and my lambs.” 
And yet the other day a woman wrote to 
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me to. know whether there was any hope 
for a backslider! 

It seems to me that, if our lives are 
sometimes worse than our creeds, they 
are often better ; and little by little we are 
getting practical hold of this truth, that 
the way to save men is not by punishing 
them, but by suffering with them and for 
them. I was told some years ago by the 
superintendent of an inebriate asylum 
that not one man had ever been dis- 
charged from that asylum cured who had 
not some friend—generally a woman—a 
wife, a mother, a sister—-who hoped for 
him, loved him, suffered with him, and 
desired his reclamation. All the asylum 
did was to give a chance for the mother 
or sister or wife to get hold of him, which 
she could not do while he was in the grog- 
shop. We are beginning to learn this 
and. act upon it in our systems of pe- 
nology; we are beginning to understand 
that there is no remedy for sin in retribu- 
tive justice, and that there is a remedy 
for sin in love and patience and long- 
suffering. 

We are beginning, also, to change our 
theology, and to conform it to our faith. 
Dwight L. Moody, in one of his later ser- 
mons, tells us that he used to think that 
Christ had died to appease the wrath of 
God; now, he says, I know that I could 
not have made a greater mistake; now, 
since I ama father, I know that to give up 
one’s son for love is greater than to give 
up one’s self. There is to-day a Christian 
saint, who wears no visible halo around 
her head—but we need not go back to 
the Middle Ages to find sainthood—one 
of your own number, who, if ever woman 
was given right to ease and peace, has 
earned it by her life, and who, despite 
infirmity and feebleness, is carrying in 
her life thé message of self-sacrificing love, 
and bearing, on shoulders that you would 
say ought to be eased of all burden, the 
burden of the womanhood of India—and 
i incited and inspired to do this by a 
l 


ittle woman from India, who came across 

e sea, not knowing denominational dis- 
tinctions, not able to say whether she was 
Trinitarian or Unitarian, only thinking 
she was Christian, and illustrating to us 
all—to you also, Mr. Hale, and to me— 
what it is to be a Christian. It is to bear 


the .burdens of others for love’s sake, as 
He bore our burdens for love’s sake, 
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revealing to us the eternal truth that God 
forever bears the burdens of his children 
for love’s sake, and will until he has borne 
them all away. 

III. There is another change of thought 
and of experience which has grown out of 
this historic fact of the life, the suffering, 
the death, and the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ which is included in Paul’s gospel. 
It is the secret of life. There are two 
conceptions of the secret of life. One is 
that the secret of it is a strong will. The 
man sees an ideal which he ought to 
realize; a law which he ought to obey; 
he has in himself passions and desires 
which lead him astray, and he sets him- 
self to conquer them, and to do the thing 
which he ought to do and to abstain from 
doing the thing he ought not to do. The 
law is written, Thou shalt not kill, thou 
shalt not steal, thou shalt not commit 
adultery, thou shalt not bear false witness, 
thou shalt not covet. He says, I have 
not killed, I have not stolen, I have not 
committed adultery, I have not borne 


false witness, and I will try not to covet. 


And this is his notion of religion—a law 
without, and a will within set to obey that 
law. This conception is seen in the old 
Pharisaism, in the legalism of the Middle 
Ages, in certain phases of later Puritanism. 

Over against that put the life of Christ. 
Not one single resemblance to it from 
beginning to end; no such thing as that. 
Did Christ want to give himself to pleas- 
ure, and, for the sake of reward or to 
avoid punishment, or for the sake of obey- 
ing conscience, give himself to sacrifice? 
Was he anxious for wealth and yet did 
he put aside wealth because he thought it 
his duty to put aside wealth? No! no! 
Here was a man inspired by the larger 
life, filled full with the larger life, living 
from beginning to end for larger ends. 
Not a man who did of set purpose what 
God told him to do, but one who thought 
God’s thoughts, willed God’s will, pur- 
posed God’s purposes, and lived almost 
unconsciously God’s life. Thus in the 
inmost thought and experience he was 
working with God, not merely in the out- 
ward life. And Paul says to us, This is 


the life you ought to live ; you ought to be 
with Christ,"you are to do as Christ did; 
Christ is to be in you; Christ is to live in 
you; you are to be one with Christ. 
How? By receiving that gift of life which 
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comes through personal touch with the 
Eternal. 

The greatest power in life is the powe 
of one personality over another. It is 
indefinable, it transcends definition, but 
we all recognize it. This is the power of 
the great soldier. This is one of the 
things that makes “ Fighting Bobs” a 
great general. Somehow, by his person- 
ality, he inspires his soldiers with a new 
courage, and when he lands at Cape Col- 
ony there is a new army landed there, 
because there is a new heart put into the 
hearts of men who never saw him. This 
is the power of a great leader. He puts 
himself into the hearts and lives of other 
men, and lives in their lives. This is the 
power of the true orator. Oratory does 
not depend on rhetoric, on elocution, 
on gestures. The orator is a man who 
has a great personality, and a power of 
imparting that personality to others. 
Some one asked Mr. Evarts what was the 
secret of John Hall’s power in the pulpit. 
He replied, His personality. That is the 
secret of every great preacher’s power. 
Why is it that one man will play upon an 
audience and move them as he will, and 
send them forth with new life and new 
hope and new courage ; and another man, 
more graceful, with better diction, better 
grammar, better elocution, better every- 
thing that has been learned in the schools, 
rocks the cradle of a stupid congregation 
into sleep? Because one has in him the 
power to impart life, and the other has 
not in him the power to impart life. 

Since Jesus Christ came into the world 
this new relationship between God and 
man has been formed, or, if not formed, 
perfected, and God is no longer to us, if 
we understand the Gospel story, a God 
afar off ; no longer a God whom we have 
to appease, who once lived on the earth, 
but is now an absentee; no longer a God 
who will appear by and by, but is now the 
Unknown. As he has come in nature, as 
every song of the bird sings his song, as 
every flower that blooms speaks of his 
beauty, as every thunder of the storm 
utters his voice, so is he in man. /# 
man, not outside of him; his laws not 
external laws by which I must square my 
conduct, but the laws of my own nature; 
laws in me—I willing his will, I living in 
his life, I purposing with his purpose, and 
all my life flowing out joyously from him in 
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myself. “I am crucified with Christ, and 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me, and I live by the faith of the 
Son of God.” 

Something like this, it seems to me, is 
involved in Paul’s gospel. There is not 
time to tell it all, and I do not know it all. 
I have been studying it all my life, and 
have finally learned a little; but this, or 
something like this, it seems to me, is 
a part of his gospel: God no foreigner 
or stranger or unknown. God, but one 
interpreting himself to us by his human 
life on earth; sin cured, not by penalty 
borne by the sinner, but by love gladly 
suffering for the loved one’s sake; life no 
strenuous endeavor of a will to conform 
iife to an external standard, but the glad 
reception of a divine life and the joyous 
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living of that life spontaneously and freely. 
And if this be true, is it not glad tidings? 
is it not something better than the law— 
Thou shalt; something better than the doc- 
trine—Thou must not; something better 
than the warning—Take care? If it be 
true, is it not, indeed, a gospel, a glad- 
tidings, that God is in his world of men, 
and will be in you and in me, as he was 
in the Christ, just so far as we choose to 
receive him and to live his life? 


May we receive Thee, and in receiving 
Thee receive the gift of life, and receiv- 
ing the gift of life go forth to live that 
life, ourselves redeemed and redeemer, 
suffered for and suffering, helped and 
helping. For Thine own love’s_ sake. 
Amen. 


The Exhibit 


By Lillian 


HE Tenement-House Exhibit, just 
closed in New York and now on 
its way to the Paris Exposition, 

is the work of the Tenement-House 
Committee of the Charities Organization 
Society. It is one of the greatest contri- 
butions, if not the greatest, ever made in 
this or any other country to a proper un- 
derstanding of the subject of the housing of 
the poor. The exhibits were models, maps, 
photographs, and plans. An interesting 
department of the exhibition was that con- 
taining the plans sent in competition for 
prizes offered by the Committee for the 
best plans for tenements to be erected on 
lots 25 x 100, 50 x 100, and 100 x 100 feet. 
The photographs of improved dwellings in 
France, Belgium, and Germany, as well as 
those of Glasgow and London, emphasized 
the long neglect of the whole subject of 
tenement-house improvement from the 
civic as well as the investment standpoint 
in this country. Photographs and plans 
_ of improved tenements in Boston, as well 

as those belonging to manufacturing con- 
_ cerns which have made investments in 
tenements for workingmen, were hung 
and explicitly labeled. In sharp contrast 
were the photographs of neglected sec- 
tions of many of the large cities, as well 
as of the smaller cities and towns in this 
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country. These show that there are com- 
munities yet unawakened to the deadly 
grip of a tenement-house community un- 
justly burdened. For high rents, lack of 
space, light, and air, are unjust burdens 
which result in far-reaching and long-lived 
evils to the community. The history of 
New York tells this conclusively. 

The condition of the tenement-houses 
of New York aroused legislative interest 
almost fifty years ago. Viewed from the 
standpoint of that time, the tenement- 
houses erected to-day, even under the 
flexible discretionary powers of the De- 
partment of Buildings, are model tene- 
ments. In1866the Department of Health 
ordered 40,000 windows cut in tenement- 
houses in New York, in rooms absolutely 
without ventilation or obtaining it from 
doors into adjoining rooms. At that time 
the city contained 18,000 tenement-houses. 
Fifty-two per cent. of these were condemned 
as dangerous to health, and one-third of 
them as overcrowded. Since that day 
there have been more or less agitation and 
legislation on the question of improved 
tenements, and advance has been inade, 
To-day there are 44,000 tenements in New 
York. In the past ten years two improved 
tenement-houses, or rather blocks of 
houses, have been built, as against 1,500 
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which, viewed from the standpoint of jus- 
tice, would be condemned as bad. 

Overcrowding will always be the most 
difficult condition to control or regulate 
in tenement-houses anywhere. The high 
rents seem at times to compel just this 
condition for the family, if it is to have a 
home, or, more properly speaking, a shelter. 
To be willing to make sacrifices to secure 
space and privacy marks a long step up- 
ward in the social scale. It is doubtful if 
either is fully appreciated when childhood 
and youth have been passed under con- 
ditions that forbid space and privacy. Mr. 
Jacob Riis, within two years, while investi- 
‘gating certain conditions, found forty-three 
families in a house built for seventeen. 
His remedy for this condition is the 
licensing of every tenement-house, each 
license to eost $2, the fund thus created 
to be applied toward maintaining a sani- 
tary corps of police to enforce the license 
law regulating the number of persons per 
cubic foot of air-space to each house. 
Doubtless such a provision of the law 
would do much to lessen the evils of over- 
crowding. But the fact remains that the 
real remedy for New York tenement-house 
evils is rapid transit. Practical builders 
and owners of tenement-house property 
declare that such property in New York, 
to pay, must, on a 25 100-foot lot, in 
a building allowing the requisite amount 
of air and air-space, provide for twelve 
rooms on a floor, or four suites of three 
rooms each. So long as this is held 
to be an economic fact by those who put 
their money in tenement-house property, 
the danger of overcrowding, and its at- 
tendant evils, will form a problem to be 
solved by some more radical means than 
police investigation. 

It is difficult to comprehend what over- 
crowding means in a great city. The 
maps in this Exhibit showed areas of the 
city where the population was 900 to 
1,000 per acre; 700 to 800 per acre is 
common. In the region between Grand. 
and Rivington Streets—three blocks— 
and east of the Bowery, stretching from 
the Bowery to the East River—a distance 
of twenty blocks—the population numbers 
85,946. On one block in this area, in 
tenements bujlt under the recent building 
laws of the city, 2,576 people live. In 


this entire area of three by twenty blocks 
there is not one public park, bath, or 
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playground. The maps of this region 
showed very few white spaces. The white 
space on the maps represent uncovered 
ground. In this region there are a few 
residences that have been turned into 
tenements, with back yards. The chil- 
dren are not allowed to play in these 
yards, because it would make more work 
for the housekeepers in charge. The 
removal of the trucks from the streets 
and the asphalting of the streets have 
somewhat improved the conditions for the 
children, yet the effect of street life on the 
characters of the children of New York 
presents one of its saddest as well as one 
of its greatest problems. 

Two models in this Exhibit were strik- 
-ing. One represented the block bounded 
by Chrystie, Forsythe, Bayard, and Canal 
Streets. In this block are 39 tenements, 
occupied by 2,781 persons, 446 under 5 
years of age. There are 605 different 
apartments, having 441 rooms without 
light or means of ventilation. There is 
not one bath-room in the block. The 
income from this property is $113,694 per 
annum. ‘The other model represented a 
possible block—that is, a block of build- 
ings as they might be erected under the 
present Tenement-House Building Code 
of New York. To every conscientious 
man who saw this block there must have 
come a sense of personal responsibility. 
The indifference of the mass of citizens 
to the effort that was made to prevent its 
passage made the present code possible. 
This model was labeled “The Worst 
Possible Tenement-House Block.” As 
the two models were contrasted, it was 
evident to any careless observer that the 
block of existing tenements, with all its 
horrors, with all its limitations, was far 
preferable to the block possible under the 
present law. 

The tenement-house air-shaft was an 
American invention, and was developed 
in obedience to improved tenement-house 
laws. What isan air-shaft? It is a space of 
ground ungovered by bricks, and left open 
in obedience to the law which commands 
open air for each room in a tenement. 
These are the dimensions for a typical 
tenement-house air-shaft: 2 feet 4 inches 
long, closed at both ends; 40 inches 
wide (the entire width of the building 
being 25 feet) ; 60 feet high. On this air- 
shaft open 35 windows. The rent in 
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this tenement is as follows: For four 
rooms, three on the shaft, $13 per month; 
three rooms, two on the shaft, $9 per 
month. The air-shaft is the cold-storage 
room, the wardrobe, the storeroom for 
the tenants. Nails and lines make it con- 
venient; when it rains, the clothes hanging 
there are taken indoors. It has been 
demonstrated that the people living below 
Fourteenth Street and east of the Bowery 
pay more per cubic foot for the air they 
breathe than do the people in the apart- 
ment-houses facing on the Park. All 
these people are workers; men and 
women, striving to maintain a home for 
their families. Many of these homes are 
also the workshops, the product of which 
is often the source of the mysterious dis- 
eases that break out in homes whose 
protectors are largely responsible for the 
conditions under which the workers in 
these tenements live. | 

The maps of the Exhibit will always 
be of peculiar value to the student of 
social conditions. They were divided into 
Disease’ and “ Poverty’ maps. Each 
group of blocks represented a district of 
the Charities Organization Society. The 
Disease maps are covered by dots of dif- 
ferent colors, each color representing a 
disease. A close investigation showed 
the prevalence at different points of the 
dot that identified tuberculosis. In view 
of the present interest in the pending bill 
before the Legislature, the study of the 
prevalence of this disease in the city of 
New York had peculiar interest, and was 
convincing proof of the need of positive 
activity to rid the city of this dread scourge, 
which in ten years is charged with the 
death of 130,000 of the population in the 
State. 

The Poverty maps are equally interest- 
ing. Black dots marked one case assisted 
from each house. When the number of 
applications for assistance from each house 
registered more than five, the dot was 
changed to red. Governor Roosevelt, the 
opening night of the Exhibit, said: “ Every 
house built in violation of the law pro- 
tecting the life and the health of the people 
strikes back blow after blow against the 
city’s progress. It takes its revenge many 
times. It may not be recognized, but it 
is revenge of disease and degradation 
against greed and indifference.” 

The first attempt made in New York 
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at improving the condition of the tene- 
ment-houses was at once the most hopeful 
and the most picturesque. <A few gentle- 
men secured a charter, under which they 
acquired the leases of several tenement- 
houses belonging to an estate in New York, 
These houses, giving shelter to 244 fami- 
lies, were notorious in the annals of the 
police court. They were known as Single 
and Double Alley to those not willing to 
recognize them by the names given to 
them by the police. Both alleys opened 
on Cherry Street, Single Alley having an 
outlet on Roosevelt. This alley was the 
dread of the police. Every fugitive pur- 
sued by a bluecoat was a friend of any 
resident who was athome. The common 
enemy was the policeman. When the 
fugitive appeared, evidently trying to es- 
cape, it was the unwritten code of honor 
that every impediment should be placed 
in the way of the pursuing police.. Indeed, 
the residents did not hesitate to drop 
bricks, not only in the way of the police- 
man, but on his head. It was impossible 
to keep plumbing in the houses, for the 
lead pipe and faucets were sold. ‘The stair 
rails became weapons of offense and de- 
fense, as well as fire-wood, for the tenants. 

When the property was acquired by this 
chartered company, no agent had been 
willing to enter these buildings to collect 
rent for some months. ‘The company put 
in charge two ladies, with all the authority 
of ownership. The buildings were put in 
good condition. The tenants were given 
to understand that rent must be paid, and 
paid promptly, but that no tenant could 
remain in any of the houses if his children 
were found carrying liquor in or out; that 
no family could remain that was quarrel- 
some; and that no husband could remain 
who beat his wife. Sewing-classes were 
opened for the mothers, a play-room ar- 
ranged for the children, finally a laundry 
fitted up. At the end of two years all of 
the original tenants were in the building 
with the exception of four. Previous to 
the acquiring of this property from the 
estate, the death-rate of the children under 
five had reached the awful percentage of 
seventy-five. At the end of two years this 
death-rate had been reduced to thirty per 
cent. At the end of three years there 
had not been an arrest in the house, for 
any offense, for six months. ‘The prop- 
erty was maintained as long as it was 
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possible to keep it together. Now two 
modern tenements cover this area. 

A second successful attempi in the same 
direction has been made by Miss Collins, 
whose name will always be associated in 
the minds of the people of New York with 
the work that she has done in redeeming 
from absolute degradation a tenement- 
house center. Since that time there have 
been, continuously, efforts made to build 
model tenement-houses under different 
plans. There are to-day in New York 
buildings owned by the Improved Dwell- 
ings Association, the City and Suburban 
Homes Company, the New York Fire- 
proof Tenement Association, as well as 
several model tenements, the property of 
individual gentlemen. Mr. A. T. White, 
of Brooklyn, who was a pioneer in this 
direction, in his first effort succeeded in 
putting up a block of buildings that to-day 
are accepted as the best of their kind. 
The Messrs. Cutting have also erected 
tenements in New York on which there 
has been a return as an investment. The 
rental of the improved tenements aver- 
ages about the same in the Boroughs of 
Manhattan and Brooklyn—$1.70 per week 
for two rooms, $2.75 per week for three 
rooms, $3.65 per week for four rooms. 
All of these improved tenements have 
baths, laundries, and in some there are 
meeting-rooms for the use of the men in 
the evening and for the women in the 
afternoon. Some owners give a rebate 
for rent paid in advance. 

One builder in New York erected a 
building on a lot 50100 feet. This 
building is a long step in advance of the 
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ordinary tenement-house. It has been so 
recently erected that its resuits financially 
cannot be determined. Three-room apart- 
ments in this house rent at $12 and $14 
per month ; four rooms at $16 and $17 
per month. ‘There are no private halls, 
no bath-rooms. In the kitchens are tubs 
and sinks and closets. ‘The three-room 
suites have no closets for clothes. In the 
four-room suite there is one closet. All 
the improved tenements so far erected 
have proved satisfactory investments for 
the stockholders. Each company reports 
dividends of from four to six per cent.—a 
small return of course, in comparison 
with that of the tenement-house erected 
in defiance of the law of justice and 
right. 

The success of the improved tenement- 
house as an itivestment should take this 
whole subject out of the domain of char- 
ity and put it where it belongs, in the 
field of investment. It must be remem- 
bered always that the people who occupy 
the tenements are the working people who 
expect to and do pay rent. 

The Americans who see this Exhibit at 
Paris at the Exposition will certainly not 
view it with pride when the results in 
other countries are placed beside it. In 
spite of the slow growth of public opinion, 
which, we are told, moves in New York 
once in ten years, it is doubtless true that 
the Exhibit has given an impetus to im- . 
proved dwellings for the wage-earners of 
New York that will result in greater activ- 
ity and more positive results during the 
next ten years than have been seen in the 
past fifty. 
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By Bolton Hall 


Tick-tick-tick-tick,” said the Second 
Hand. “I have the entire responsibility 
myself, tick-tick. The Minute Hand is 
seven seconds slow, and the Hour Hand 
doesn’t seem to move at all, tick-tick-tick- 
tick! And now it’s dark, tick-tick-tick- 
tick. I can’t even see whether I am 
making progress myself, tick-tick. I might 
as well give it up, tick-tick.” 

“Dear me! tick-tick,”’ said the Second 
Handagain. ‘“ There’sthe Minute Hand, 
tick-tick, at just at the same figure now 
that it was at yesterday, tick-tick |” 


The wheels began to whir. ‘There 
is the breaking up of our system—tick- 
tick—listen to the crash of worlds!” cried 
the Second Hand. “It’s no use at 
all; I’ll—tick-tick—just give it up and 
stop!” 

But the Second Hand was moved by a 
power that it could neither see nor stay. 
Solemnly the clock struck twelve. 

‘Tick-tick-tick,” said the Second Hand, 
“‘tick-tick,” and the dial at the bottom 
showed a new year. The Second Hand 
grinned. 
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Recent Studies in Literature’ 


R. UNDERHILL’S volume on 
M. Spanish literature in the Eng- 

land of the Tudors, like many 
other interesting literary studies now 
coming from the press, grew out of a 
thesis for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, and is therefore the work of a 
young scholar. It betrays few signs of 
immaturity, and presents the results of 
a very conscientious study of the rela- 
tions, both political and intellectual, be- 
tween England and Spain during the Tudor 
period ; relations which are often obscure 
and must have been very difficult to trace 
through contemporary records of every 
kind. Mr. Underhill outlines the dynastic 
and political relations between the two 
countries; gives a list of the Spanish 
books which were to be found in Eng- 
land; fills in the background of his story 
with many figures and incidents, both in 
public and religious life, which are essen- 
tial to its completeness ; furnishes a lst 
of the translators at Elizabeth’s court, and 
sums up Spanish influence in a conclud- 
ing chapter. That influence was by no 
means so great as the Italian influence, 
and for obvious reasons, but it was very 
distinct ; it has left many traces of itself, 
and it is extremely interesting. Spanish 
criticism had already come into existence 
before “The Arte of English Poesie,” 
published in 1589, was written ; the author 
of that book knew the scholars and culture 
of the Continent, and the book is full of 
allusions to Spain. Spanish romance- 
writing was to have its greater influence in 
the future, but Spanish history was quite 
generally, though inaccurately, known. 
The Spanish figures which appear in the 
Elizabethan drama are true to the contem- 
porary English conception of the Spaniard 
rather than to the facts of life. Don Armado, 
in “ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” is, in the judg- 
ment of Mr. Underhill, the most accurately 
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drawn Spaniard of the reign of Elizabeth, 
but even Don Armado is not free from 
exaggeration. Antonio, de Guevara was 
one of the most popular foreign authors 
with the English public. Sir Thomas 
North placed his books above those of any 
living writer; and although no connec- 
tion has been traced between Guevara and 
Lyly, the success of Guevara undoubtedly 
gave direction and impulse to a treatment 
and style which were best represented in 
England by Lyly. When the Spanish 
picaresque novel began to be translated, 
Spanish influence on English letters be- 
came direct and influential; and _ its 


, greatest service to English literature was 


\the iinpulse and assistance which it gave 
the development of the novel. Mr. 
iderhill’s thesis is an important foot- 

nOte to the literary history of the Eliza- 

béthan period in England. 

{r. Chandler proposes to cover in two 
vofumes the entire field which his title 
suggests. ‘The first volume he devotes to 
tracing the rise in historical and literary 
conditions of the picaresque novel in 
Spain. The significance of his work, 
when completed, is suggested by the sub- 
title, “ An Episode in the History of the 
Novel.” It will be seen, therefore, that 
Mr. Chandler’s work very appropriately 
finds its place beside Mr. Underhill’s 
treatise, and that the two together will put 
the student in possession of the most im- 
portant facts relating to the influence of 
Spanish literature upon the development 
of the literary art in England. Mr. 
Chandler has the more definite, and in a 
way the more interesting, subject. He 
has, indeed, one of the most interesting 
topics in all literary history; for the 
picaresque novel is immensely entertain- 
ing in itself and very significant in its 
development. Mr. Chandler fills in the 
historical background in a brief and well- 
written chapter, and then draws with a 
free hand the character of the Spanish 
rogue as he appears in the Spanish 
romance: a picturesque, entertaining, un- 
scrupulous fellow, who is never quite a 
criminal, but who is always a little outside 
the pale of the law; who has no conscience, 
but who has a desire not to accept the 
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responsibilities of too great audacity ; who 
is disposed to wait on fortune as her most 
subtle courtier rather than force her hand 
by violence; a witty, smooth-tongued, 
pliable, vivacious scoundrel, who is always 
mitigating his sentence by the interest of 
his character and the variety of his adven- 
tures. This character, so well known in 
Spain, the direct result of historical condi- 
tions, and the hero of the common people, 
Mr. Chandler very successfully portrays. 
He shows us society as the rogue saw it, as 
the natural field for his ravages, and shows 
us the rogue’s keen although inadequate 
judgment of men and his clear perception 
of the people whom he could use and the 
tools which he could employ. The rise 
of the picaresque novel is traced histor- 
ically, with special emphasis on its main 
feature, the final and clear development of 
personality in fiction. Ina second volume 
Mr. Chandler proposes to deal with the 
influence of the picaresque novel in 
France, Germany, Holland, and England, 
and to show how that influence found 
its best illustration in Gil Blas and in 
Ferdinand Count Fathom. It was the 
. prototype of the modern novel of character 
and manners ; and, far more than the two 
correlative influences in fiction—the ro- 
mance of chivalry and the Italian novello— 
has left its impress on the modern novel. 
Mr. Elton’s “The Augustan Ages” 
finds its place in a series of unusual value 
to the literary student, “ Periods of Euro- 
pean Literature,” edited by Professor 
Saintsbury. The value of Mr. Elton’s 
contribution to the history of classicism 
lies, first, in his excellent definition—a 
defiaition which does not attempt in a 
very few words to cover a large field and 
accurately define a large subject, but 
which, by qualification and modification, 
does convey a fairly clear idea of classi- 
cism to the mind of the reader. He says, 
rightly, that classicism lays special em- 
phasis on structure and style, and that 
the form which it seeks is not the highest 
form. Its form is “ perfect under the lesser 
law of definition before the intelligence, 
if not often under the higher law of free 
genius and beauty.” This sentence is not 


free from vagueness, but it defines the 
essence of classicism by bringing to the 
mind of the reader its interior principle. 
In this sense, what is known as classicism, 
as applied to French and English literature 
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especially, differentiates itself largely both 
from the Greek spirit and the Greek art. 
It was a literary movement with very dis- 
tinct outlines and measurably distinct 
date-limits, which has made a permanent 
and important contribution to the devel- 
opment of modern literature, but which 
found its inspiration in the intelligence 
rather than in the imagination, and which 
gained the sense of form from external 
impulse rather than from the pressure of 
the shaping spirit within. The Classical 
movement, like the Romantic movement, 
marks a stage in the development of the 
European mind, and this stage Mr. Elton 
has sketched with considerable skill and 
with distinct interest in this compact book. 
From some of his statements many of his 
readers will dissent. They will not agree, 
for instance, to his classification of Shel- 
ley and Shakespeare as lacking certain 
elements of form, and as therefore stand- 
ing on a lower level than some of the 
classical poets; but this study is based 
on large and accurate knowledge of the 
field, and it is well arranged as regards 
the disposition of the material. 

“ The Romantic Triumph” also belongs 
to the Periods of European Literature 
Series, and is in a way complementary to 
Mr. Elton’s book; complementary in the 
sense that it treats another of the great 
main movements in literary, development. 
“The Augustan Ages” traces the Classical 
movement, “The Romantic Triumph” the 
later Romantic movement, beginning with 
Scott and ending with Ruskin and the 
Brontés, with chapters on later romanticism 
in France, in Germany, and in other coun- 
tries, with a general summary of the fea- 
tures of the movement, the development 
of prose which it effected, and its large 
results: This volume takes us into the 
heart of the modern literary movement; a 
further volume on Realism would practi- 
cally cover that movement in its three 
great phases. But of the three, in human 
interest at least, the Romantic movement 
would hold a first place; including, as it 
does, the genius and work of such poets 
as Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and Browning; 
such writers of fiction as Scott, Miss 
Austen, “Thackeray, Dickens, and the 
Brontés; and in general literature such 
men as Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Wil- 
son, and Carlyle, together with the group 
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of striking personalities who dominated 
the literature and art of France during the 
middle of the century. Mr. Omond writes 
in an easy and agreeable, though rather 
inaccurate, style. His judgment is not 
impeccable, for he touches a great variety 
of works and a great number of writers; 
but his treatment is fresh and vital, and 
he succeeds in bringing out the large 
lines of the movement by illustration from 
the works of its leading exponents with 
clearness and with a good deal of charm. 

Mr. Harrison tells us in an introductory 
note that his latest volume of literary 
essays was planned, and in great part writ- 
ten, as “a series of systematic estimates of 
some leading influences on the thought of 
our time.” The separate chapters, cover- 
ing a wide range of subjects from Tenny- 
son to Froude and Mill, have, therefore, an 
interior connection, and make. a very in- 
teresting contribution to the critical litera- 
ture of the day. Mr. Harrison is always 
direct, clear, frank, and’ positive; one 
knows precisely where to find him on all 
questions on which he expresses himself; 
and this volume is an example of cogent, 
definite statement. Those who differ from 
Mr. Harrison touching the fundamental 
philosophy of life are bound to differ from 
him at many points when he comes to 
sum up the chief intellectual and philo- 
sophical influences of the day. They will 
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not agree with him, for instance, in his 
estimate of the value of Tennyson’s un- 
derlying conceptions of life, nor will they 
agree with him in the valuation which he 
puts upon some of those ideas to which 
Ruskin attached himself with such pas- 
sionate devotion ; but they will find them- 
selves dealing with a man who, if he has 
impoverished his idea of life of certain 
great and formative conceptions, has done 
so in entire sincerity, and has gained in 
consequence thoroughgoing intellectual 
honesty. ‘There is a tonic quality in Mr. 
Harrison’s writing; it is sinewy, vigorous, 
and at times strenuous. It is athletic 
rather than esthetic, and it bears the 
stamp of his constant association with 
scientific ideas. But the volume is by no 
means devoid of keen literary perception 
and broad literary sympathy; there has 
been no more appreciative word spoken 
about Ruskin than that which is so forci- 
bly spoken in this volume. It is refreshing, 
at a time when it is the fashion of many 
critical people to decry Ruskin, to find 
irom so clear-headed a man as Mr, Har- 
rison an estimate at once so full of sym- 
pathy and so intelligent. This volume 
furnishes capital reading for the indolent 
and the uncritical, and for those who think 
that a man cannot accept the scientific 
conception of life without losing his love 
of the wsthetic and his interest in poetry. 
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This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


The absence of 


comment in this department in many cases indicates that extended review will be made at 
a later date. Any of these books will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, 


to any address on receipt of the published price. 


Anglo-Saxons and Others. By Aline Gorren. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 5x7'4in. 158 
pages. £1.50. 

An interesting discussion of the sources of 

Anglo-Saxon success in the world, of the 

characteristics of the race, and of its peculiar 

perils. A suggestive and timely book which 
will receive fuller treatment. 


Anglo-Boer Conflict, The. By Alleyne Ire- 
land. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. “46% in. 
pages. 75c. 

Mr. Ireland is an Englishman, is an expert in 

British colonial affairs, and naturally believes 

that the soundness of England’s general con- 

tentions in South Africa can be demonstrated 

y an appeal to the facts contained in state 
papers and historical records. But he has 
manifestly endeavored to be just and fair; in 


his discussion of the question of “ suzerainty,” 
for example, he presents the Transvaal claims 
seriatim and the British replies thereto. His 
small volume, easily carried in the pocket, 
gives not only a succinct and calm statement 
of the British claims, but is, on the whole, one 
of the best brief reviews which we have seen 
of the debate between England and the Trans- 
vaal immediately preceding hostilities. 
Cambric Mask, The. By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. The F. A. Stokes Co., New York. 4°47" in. 
388 pages, $1.50. 


“A curious story in which the “ White Caps” 


in aremote district in New York State fur- 
nish the sensational incidents. As a contrast 


to the lawlessness of the White Caps, the 
author provides a romance in a sweet-fern wil- 
derness, which turns out to be worth a million 
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dollars for the purpose of manufacturing 
the sweet-fern into essences—a romance en- 
acted principally by naturalists who interrupt 
their sentimental talk to discuss at length the 
rare butterflies, insects, and plants, the scien- 
tific description of which may somewhat we 
the non-technical reader. Altogether the boo 
is lively but ill-constructed, and occasionally 
a little doubtful in points of taste. 


Cyclopedia of American Horticulture. By L. 
H. Bailey, assisted by Wilhelm Miller. (Illustrated.) 
The Macmillan Co., New York. In Four Volumes. 
Voll. 7%x1l0%in. pages. $5 

By reason of its clear print, many illustra- 

tions, and pleasing binding, the initial volume 

of the “Cyclopedia of American Horticul- 
ture” impresses one much in its favor. 

Professor Bailey, of Cornell University, is the 

editor of the work. It is to appear in four 

volumes. It will include suggestions for the 
cultivation of horticultural plants, descriptions 
of the species of fruits, vegetables, flower 
and ornamental plants sold in the Unite 
States and Canada, together with geographical 
and biographical sketches. The illustrations 
are to be over two thousand in number. The 
work thus fills a need; there is no complete 
record of the status of our horticulture as it 
now exists. The work comes, of course, from 
original sources of information, and, so far as 
possible, the botanical matter has been newly 
elaborated from the plants themselves. We 
note that particular attention has been given 
to the tropical and sub-tropical plants of 
Southern Florida and Southern California. 


Danger Signals for New Century Manhood. 
By Edward A. Tabor. The Abbey Press, New York. 
318 pages. 

First American, The. By Leila Herbert. (II- 
lustrated.) Harper & Bros., New York. 5'ox38% 
in. 140 pages. $2. 

Our intimate knowledge of Washington is 

augmented by the late Leila Herbert's “ First 

American.” We learn particularly about his 

childhood and life at Mount Vernon, his resi- 

dences in New York, in Philadelphia, and in 

Germantown, and about the final days at 

Mount Vernon. Many illustrations add to the 

volume’s charm; it iiaewes a place in the 

permanent Washington literature. 


Folly Corner. By Mrs. H. Dudeney. Hen 
Holt & Co., New York. 4%4x74¢in. 332 pages. $1.25. 

For the King: A Birthday Text-Book for 
Christian Workers. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 34% x<4in. 50c. 

Gerber. By Kate A. Benton. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York. 4%4x7%in. 487 pages. $1.50. 

Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 
By his son Arthur Milman, M.A., LL.D. (With Por- 
traits.) E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 5'9x38% 
in. 342 pages. $5. 

Indian Story and Song from North America. 
By Alice Fletcher. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
5x7%4in. 126 pages. $1.50. 

This unpretentious book is a contribution as 

important as it is modest to an interesting 

department of Indian ethnology. It contains 
more than twenty stories or legends with 
accompanying songs in musical notation, all 
of which throw light on the imaginative and 
poetic side of the Indian nature. The songs 
are all musically interesting, although they all 
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possess the same characteristics, since they 
are, like Chinese music, extremely elementary. 
Indeed, there is a striking resemblance be- 
tween this Indian music and Chinese and other 
Oriental music, both in rhythm and in the 
melodic intervals employed. 


Interpretations of eee d and Religion. By 
George Santayana. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 4%x74.in. 290 pages. $1.50, 

Judgment of Helen, The. By Thomas Cobb. 
John Lane, New York. 5x7%¢in. 320 pages. $1.50, 

Legalized aang. By Robert Clowry Chap- 
man. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 4% 7+ 
in. 3l pages. 50c. . 

Love of Parson Lord, and Other Stories. By 
Mary E. Wilkins. (lIllustrated.) Harper & Bros., 
New York. in. 235 pages. $1.25. 

Five short stories in Miss Wilkins’s later 

manner. Miss Wilkins was never at any time 

in her career a realist, although she has some- 
times been classified with the realists. Her 
method has something in common with theirs, 
but her spirit is essentially that of another 
school. There are several stories in this vol- 
ume which mark the reaction of the New 

England temperament from the tyranny of 

conscience and unintelligent self-denial. This 

is a very rich field, ample enough to occupy 

Miss Wilkins to the very end of her career. 

If she could portray in the society of a hun- 

dred or two hundred years ago the reaction 

of the sensitive, imaginative New England 
man or woman against the terrible repression 
which must have eaten into the very souls of 
such men and women, she would immensely 
enrich her fiction as a portraiture of American 
life. The stories in this volume show no 
marked departure from past methods, but they 
do show increasing ease and flexibility of style. 


Lying Prophets. By Eden Phillpotts. The 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 5x7%% in. 4% 
pages. $1.50, 

This is a reprint of a novel first issued a year 

ago or more. The increasing success of the 

author’s remarkable novel “ Children of the 

Mist” has doubtless led to special interest in 

the present book, which, though not the equal 

of “Children of the Mist,” is a distinctly 
werful although rather unpleasant tale. 
here is no striking originality in the plot or 
situations, but the characters are clearly 
drawn. 

Minx, The. By Mrs. Mannington Caffyn. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 5x/7's 
in. 335 pages. $1.50. 

This is a novel of somewhat puzzling qualities. 

At times it seems both verbose and prolix; at 

other times it has witty and epigrammatic 

dialogue, and brings out characters of real 
interest in aclear way. The title is distinctly 
misleading, as the A es is called “ The 

Minx,” not from any minxlike qualities, but 

merely as a familiar way of address, and by a 

relative. The problem which confrunts the 

heroine, the interest of which runs throughout 
the book, is whether she shall marr: a man 
whom she thoroughly respects and admires, 
because of her sympathy with his . truism 
and_ philanthropic public-spiritedness, or 
whether she shall give her hand to one less 
admirable, but to her more attractive. The 
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story is laid in part in a factory town, and 
deals with the conditions of factory workers 
and abuses which should be removed. 


Mother’s Good-Night Words. By Elizabeth 
“Luscombe. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 4x6 
-in. pages. 50c. 

Nerve of Foley, The. By Frank H. Spearman. 
(Illustrated.) & Bros., New York. 5x7% 
in. 235 pages. $1.25. 

No better stories of railway life have been 
published in this country, and in saying this 
we do not forget Mr. Kipling’s “ .007.” These 
tales show quite as intimate knowledge of the 
technic of railroading as do Mr. Cy Warman’s 
stories, and they have, it seems to us, a much 
stronger human interest. 

Notes on Sport and Travel. By George Henry 
Kingsley, M.D., F.L.S., etc. With a Memoir by his 


daughter Mary H. mieeeey. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 5xS8in. pages. $3.50, 


While Charles Kingsley was the greatest of 
the three Kingsley brothers, and while Henry 
Kingsley had perhaps the finer Ca gift, 
George Kingsley was the most typical Kings- 
ley, says his daughter in her preface to her 
father’s entertaining notes on sport and travel. 
Taken all in all, Miss Kingsley believes her 
father to have been the happiest of the three; 
he certainly had more of the unspoiled com- 
panionship of nature than the others had. He 
was a sportsman of a class not too often seen, 
one of those men who had a vigorous hatred 
for any infliction of unnecessary suffering on 
man or beast. As Miss Kingsley truly says, 
there is as much difference between the true 
sportsman and one who causes death or pain 
from sheer love of cruelty, as between either 
of these and the nervous lady who takes to 
the table-top when mouse or beetle claims the 
floor. The book shows George Kingsley to 
have been something of a dreamer, but what 
adreamer! He traveled all over the world, 
seeing many men of many minds, and he united 
many hearts from many lands. Taken as a 
character-study, or as an informative book 
concerning sport and travel—even though the 
notes were written many years ago—the work 
is one to appeal to every lover of the greater 
Kingsley’s books. Itis an especially admirable 
volume to be put into the hands of any young 
man. 
Problem in New Testament Criticism: The 
Stone Lectures for 1897-1898. By Melancthon 


Williams Jacobus, D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 5x7',in. 285 pages. $1.50. 


These lectures, delivered at Princeton, take 
up the basal question of the relation of the 
Apostles to Christ as interpreters of Chris- 
tianity—the question put before the churches 
in Dr. Watson’s book, “ The Mind of the 
Master,” whether St. Paul’s teachings are 
equally authoritative with those of Christ. The 
real question with the Bible to-day is, as Dr. 
Jacobus says, the philosophical one, “ Is God 
ssible in the world?” This question, he 
olds, is affirmatively answered only by those 
who recognize in the Apostles an inspiration 
“special, particular, unique,” and so guar- 
anteed to them by their Master’s promise at 
the Last Supper that their theology comes to 
us with his seal as an integral part of his 
ing. The whole spirit and tone of Dr. 
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one's discussion is admirable for candor, 
earning, and freedom from dogmatism. It 
will be read with profit by those who dissent 
from him as well as by those who agree with 
him. . The criticism which meets him will 
challenge his argument as defective both in 
exegesis and in philosophy: in exegesis, for 
the exclusive interpretation he requires for 
two or three cardinal texts which other authori- 
ties interpret differently ; in philosophy, for 
not admitting that God is “possible in the 
world” in the religious enthusiasm and the 
spiritual activity that claim an inspiration 
not of a special, particular, and unique kind. 


Rise of Formal Satire in England under Clas- 
sical Influence. By Raymond MacDonald Alden. 
Series in Philology, Literature, and Archxology.) 
sinn & Co., Boston. (Published for the University.) 
534x38', in. 246 pages. 
A monograph submitted at the Univerrity of 
Pennsylvania in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, dealing with mediwval and early 
English satire, with Latin satire, and -wit 
Formal satire from 1542 to 1625, with a con- 
cluding section discussing the satire of literary 
form, its chronology, and various other inct- 
dental questions. The thesis presents in a 
compact way a good deal of material not 
hitherto readily accessible to the student. 


Romantic Triumph, The. By T. S. Omond, 
M.A, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. (Periods 
of European Literature.) 5, 7', mm. 408 pages. $1.50. 

Seekers, The. By stanley Waterloo. Her- 
bert S. Stone & Co., New York. 4%4x7% in. 257 
pages. $1.25. 

The author’s remarkable tale of the life and 

romance of cave-dwellers, ** The Story of Ab,” 

will be remembered by many readers. This 
book is as different from that as is conceivable. 

It takes as its fiction-material the many groups 

of “ seekers ” in this country who have become 

interested in Christian Science, mental heal- 
ing, theosophy, and mysticism of one kind and 
another. The novel does not attempt to argue 
seriously any of the questions involved, but it 
cleverly and rather subtly gives insight into 
the character.of the people likely to be at- 
tracted by one or the other of these theories, 
and throughout it carries the thread of an 
interesting personal story. The description 
of * Zadski’s ” mysticism which makes up the 
latter part of the story will seem to many 
readers exaggerated and impossible, but others 
will remember some actual facts and develop- 
ments of fanaticism that may make the story 
not altogether improbable after all. The 
book will probably obtain a wide reading, 
while its readers will disagree fundamentally 

as to its tendencies and truthfulness as a 

picture of real life. 

Shakespeare’s Julius Czsar. Edited b 
George W. Huttord, A.M.,and Lois G. Huftor 
A.M. (Macmillan’s English Classics.) The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 4x5‘, in. 205 pages. 25c. 

The latest addition to the Macmillan pocket 

English Classics, presenting the text with an 

introduction, notes, and questions by George 

W. Hufford and Lois G. Hufford, of the High 

School at Indianapolis. . 


Yeoman Fleetwood. By M. E. Francis. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 403 pages $1.50, 
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Another Plea for the Boer 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

There may be two sides to the ques- 
tion as to whether the internal laws of the 
South African Republic are just, but can 
there be two sides as to the righteousness 
of this war? Perhaps the civil laws of the 
Transvaal are not what they ought to be. 
Neither are those of Russia. Is there any 
reason other than that of might why Brit- 
ain should undertake by force to redress 
the wrongs of her Transvaal subjects, 
while she leaves the civil wrongs of her 
subjects living in Russia unredressed ? 
She complains that her subjects in the 
Transvaal must wait fourteen years for 
the franchise. How long must they wait 
in Russia for it? Some of the civil laws 
of the Transvaal are unjust. So are many 
of the laws of England. There is as much 
reason why the United States should wage 
war on England to compel her to disendow 
and disestablish her Church and thus re- 
lieve the wealthy Americans now living in 
and owning estates in England from the 
injustice of being taxed for its support, as 
there is for England to wage war on the 
Transvaal for a similar reason. 

In your editorial in the February 10 
Outlook on “ English or Boer?” you say 
that “in the judgment of many Americans 
[a small minority, certainly] the Boers 
represent, not a republic, but an arbitrary 
government by oligarchy ’—tyrannical, 
greedy, and corrupt. This war has al- 
ready proved that the judgment of those 
Americans is not entitled to respect, and 
that those persons and papers who so 
represent the Boers have been engaged in 
the unworthy attempt, doubtless without 
intention, of deceiving an honest-minded 
public. Convincing proof that the Boer 
government is the government of a happy, 
united, and contented fcop/e is found in 
the fact that the Boers are, to the last man, 
fighting for the preservation of that gov- 
ernment with every energy of their being. 
Peace and contentment are the test of 
good government, whether one man or 
nine men in ten hold the ballot. The 


government that can command the un- 

bounded loyalty of its people, be it olli- 

garchy, republic, or monarchy, has solved- 
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the problem of good government. There 
is no sign of discontent in South Africa 
from any but the gold-hunting adventurers 
who have entered the Transvaal to make 
money—just as the Chinese come over 
here to make money ; and how long must 
a Chinaman live here to acquire the fran- 
chise? But even if the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment is all that the British say it is, 
war is a wicked method of producing the 
desired reforms. If every nation on earth 
whose internal affairs needed reforming 
were to be pitched into by other nations, 
it would turn earth into just such a hell 
as is raging in South Africa to-day. 

In the same editorial you say that “it 
is impossible for any people to-day to 
assert the right to live as they choose.” 
If that principle were at this moment to 
be applied to Britain, it would mean the 
immediate end of this war. For who shall 
decide when a people shall live as they 
choose—England, or the consensus of the 
world’s opinion? If the latter, then Eng- 
land would hear the voices of many 
nations thundering to her from across the 
seas to take her hands off the Transvaal, 
at the peril of her empire. 

That the last argument in your editorial 
should be used by such a paper as The 
Outlook is exceedingly depressing. You 
say that “it is better, even in the judg- 
ment of many of those who regard the 
English attack on the Boers as unjustifia- 
ble, for all the interests of civilization, .. . 
that the British should control in South 
Africa.” That is Jesuitical dialectics, 
unworthy of a journal of The Outlook’s 
traditions. It is a wicked and pernicious 
argument, demoralizing to the mind that 
entertains it. ‘The civilization that has no 
truer foundation will collapse sooner or 
later,anyway. Finally, does The Outlook 
believe that the future of South Africa 
will be worse off in the hands of the 
Boer—agricultural, prolific, virtuous—than 
in the hands of men of the Cecil Rhodes 
type ? THOMAS CHALMERS. 

First Congregational Church, Manchester, N. H. 

[There certainly are two sides to the 
Anglo-Boer conflict, deplorable as it is. 
It is not a satisfactory settlement of the 
question to say that it is merely a war 
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between virtuous and honest farmers on 
the one hand and scheming money-makers 
on the other, although it is undoubtedly 
true that some of the Boers are honest 
farmers and some of the English (like 
some of our own expansionist fellow-citi- 
zens) are scheming money-makers. Any 
one who feels that he knows the validity 
of the Boer claims but would like to see 
what the British can possibly say for them- 
selves will do well to read “ The Anglo- 
Boer Contest,” by Alleyne Ireland, pub- 
lished by Smal!, Maynard & Co., Boston ; 
“The Transvaal from Within,” by J. P. 
FitzPatrick, published by F. A. Stokes & 
Co., New York; and “ Impressions of 
South Africa,” by James Bryce, published 
by the Century Company, New York,— 
THE Eprrors.] 


Concerning Woman Suffrage 
[From the Boston “ Transcript] 

This question of men’s “ civility” to- 
ward women, their “gallantry,” their 
“chivalry,” if you please, is the most in- 
teresting one we have in connection with 
the subject. It cuts a great figure in the 
settlement of the matter, though really it 
should not. ‘This question is, essentially, 
whether the majority of women want to 
give up the really inferior and dependent 
position which carries with it the chance 
of receiving from men the same sort of 
gentle and self-sacrificing kindness, joined 
with strong defense, if defense is needed, 
which men give to children. As things 
are at present, I think the majority of 
women would rather have the chance of 
getting this condescending consideration 
from men (and a rather slim chance it is, 
too) than possess the right to vote. They 
know there is such consideration in the 
world ; it is to them a very beautiful and 
delightful thing ; their ideality geads them 
to hope and expect to get it; and they 
would give up everything else for the 
chance of it. They have little conception 
of the better relatior, the kindness of 
equality, the courtesy between spirits 
without the thought of domination or con- 
descension or “looking up,” which cer- 
tainly exists between men and women, as 
it exists between men and men (I won't 
say that it exists between women and 
women, for I don’t know that it does). 
But even if the majority of women care 
more for “ polite attention” than they do 
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for anything else, and .if that preference 
of theirs settles the matter with the gen- 
tlemanly legislators, that fact does not in 
the least affect the merits of the question. 
If only one woman in the country wished 
to exercise her native equal right, she 
should have the chance .to do it. This 
question can’t be righteously answered by . 
a count of noses, any more than any other 
can, 


Is It a Natural Right? 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Your editorial on Woman Suffrage in 
last week’s Outlook ignores the one vital 
principle involved. It is not to raise the 
moral tone in legislation, or to purify pol- 
itics, or to improve municipal conditions, 
or to raise workingwomen’s wages, that 
woman suffrage is demanded. Al! these 
may follow in time, and probably will ; 
but they are to be regarded as incidental. 
The question at issue is one of rights; and — 
I, for one, very much regret that the 
sturdy old term * Women’s Rights” should 
have been abandoned for the softer, hum- 
bler word “ suffrage.” 

Nor does it affect the question in the 
least that some women (perhaps a major- 
ity) do not desire to take up the obligations 
which the right of suffrage would impose 
upon them. ‘This argument was worn 
threadbare years ago. ‘The fact that one 
woman alone had property to be taxed 
should entitle her to some voice in the 
apportionment of her tax. 

And it may be quite true that economic 
and moral conditions have not been ad- 
vanced in the least in those States where 
suffrage has been extended to women. 
Whether they have or not is immaterial. 
It is not claimed, I think, that economic 
and moral conditions in Virginia, for in- 
stance, have been advanced by the exten- 
sion of suffrage to the blacks; yet it is 
now recognized as an inherent and inalien- 
able right to the race, as their safeguard 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; 
and this is all that is wanted in the case 
of the women. They want the right to 
vote, not primarily to elevate politics, but 
to procure an equality before the law in 
matters which affect their individual ma- 
terial interests. Those who are covetous 
of quiet and privacy can be quiet and pri- 
vate still; they will not be forced into 
anything else, any more than the ordinary 
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man is forced out of his ordinary course 
by the act of voting—a matter which ab- 
sorbs but an infinitesimal part of his time 
and thoughts, yet with him the /rivilege 
may at times mean as much in the way of 
self-defense as did muskets and knives to 
the early settlers. And it must be remem- 
bered that a man may, if he so elects, 
never vote at all, and that the same privi- 
lege will belong to women. What is now 
objected to is the enforced quiet and pri- 
vacy. HENRY WHITE. 
Washington, D.C. 
[We refer to the above extract and Mr. 
White’s letter in our editorial pages.— 
THE Epirors. | 


Plea for Christian Unity 
To the Editors of*The Outlook : 

Does it not seem as though the alliance 
now most needed is an American Catholic 
and Protestant Alliance? Union of the 
three distinct branches of the Christian 
Church? A triple alliance? Recent 
events, notably the Spanish-American 
War, have proven that Protestant and 
Catholic are a unit in their defense of 
humanity. And was not that characteris- 
tic oneness for humanity given greater 
emphasis through the guidance of the 
clergymen of their respective denomina- 
tions? Now, then, since the Master has 
given strength to our arms and raised us 
to the first place among nations, shall it 
not be the duty of the followers of both 
sects to inaugurate some method by which 
Christian union may be an accomplished 
fact ? 

These later decades have witnessed the 
agitation for unity in the Old World. 
Hear, for instance, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury: “ The aspiration after unity, if 
it be intelligent, is a vast one ;”’ and, again, 
urging—‘ To grow stronger in prayer 
that the Lord of the Church would inter- 
pret to us his own prayer, that we all 
may be one in the oneness of Father and 
Son. 

Hear also the Pope of Rome give ex- 
pression to the intensity of his sympathy: 
“T would gladly take to my bosom the 


world and embrace it in the Holy Catholic- 


Faith, not for any benefit it might do me 
personally, but to advance the welfare of 
men in this world, and promote their pros- 
pect of happiness in the next.”’ 

And more recently we note the initiative 
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taken by the Czar of Russia, head of the 
Greek Church, in calling “The First 
Christian Peace Congress of the World.” 

Do we not hear in all these voices a 
prelude to the great event of this opening 
of the century—the consummation of the 
dearest wish of our Lord Saviour? 

What purpose may be concealed in this 
act of the Father Almighty in thus raising 
us as a Nation to the pinnacle of power? 
Is it not that we may be able the more 
effectually to answer the prayer of the 
Son—* ‘That they all may be one; as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us”? | 

In this land, where religion is untram- 
meled by “ Machiavellian policies of 
State,” is it not possible to bring to full 
fruition the work thus heralded in other 
lands? Foronly through union can the 
Bible dictum (Protestant and Catholic 
version), “In thee shall all nations be 
blessed,” be fully accomplished, and our 
“new place among the nations” be 
spiritually, and thus the more effectively, 
established. So shall we proclaim our 
Americanism, freedom, Christianity (syn- 
onymous terms), to all people, and as one 
Church carry the —— of Peace to all 
nations. M. B. P. 


[The writer’s suggestion is in line with 
that of C. W. Bacon in his “ History of 
American Christianity ” (p. 419): “ The 
idea that the only Christian union to be 
hoped for in America must be a union to 
the exclusion of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and in antagonism to it, ought 
to be reckoned an idea obsolete and anti- 
quated.” True, but on the other hand, the 
Roman Catholic Church needs to undergo 
a change of heart before the ideal union 
can be realized.—Tue Epirors.] 


** From the pmipcine of One of the Younger 
en” 
Zo the Editors of The Outlook : 

You no doubt have a large number of 
readers among the younger men in the 
ministry of the Congregational Church 
who will form some opinion as to the dis- 
cussions in your valuable paper prior to 
the International Council on the over- 
supply of ministers, and, since the Council, 
on the criticism of the Seminaries. 

Being desirous to know how it all seemed 
to some of the younger men, the writer 
took the pains to find out from a large 
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number, all of whom had read the discus- 
sions. ‘They feel that The Outlook has 
given too much emphasis on the side of 
unjust criticism, evidently coming from 
ignorance of the real facts. While I 
speak from the standpoint of these younger 
men, any just criticism upon the matter 
here given will accrue to myself. 

The contentions of the critics, just and 
unjust, upon this subject, boiled down, 
seem to be about as follows: 

(2) The seminaries ought to cut down 
the quantity and better the quality of 
their graduates. There ought to be some 
change in the seminary curriculum; re- 
quirements ought to be made more rigid, 
cover more ground, and do it better. 

(2) The students should be compelled 
to make their own way. Less or no 
money at all should go into their hands 
from the Society, except as a reward to 
those who attain to a high standard of 
scholarship, of as pay for actual service 
performed. 

(3) At graduation these students should 
be willing to leave the larger churches to 
those already in the ministry, and take 
up missionary work (for experience) in 
outlying districts, organizing new churches, 
thus making the supply and demand even. 

These contentions are, in the main, 
very good, but we are “simply not there,” 
as Professor King used to say. The best 
answer will be a concrete case. It shall 
be Oberlin Seminary, and the Class of "99. 
From this view-point: 

(As to 1.) The requirements at Oberlin 
have been raised every year. Two years 
ago 1,280 hours were required for gradu- 
ation; last year, 1,440. Newcourses have 
been created and old courses changed to 
meet growing conditions, while the Eng- 
lish course has been dropped entirely. 
Students are permitted and urged to take 
a fourth year. Degrees are conferred 
only upon college graduates who hold 
degrees, or aftera fourth year. Each stu- 
dent must take at least fifteen hours’ class- 
room work a week, twelve hours even in 
the senior year, and unless his work is 
strictly high-grade he is not permitted to 
goon. ‘To my own knowledge, two stu- 
dents were informed by the Faculty, after 
a fair probation, that they were not wanted 
any longer, since their mental and moral 
capabilities were not up to the “ Oberlin 
Stamp.” Surely Oberlin is not seeking 
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for quantity, but insisting upon the gua/ity 
of its graduates. 

(As to 2.) Less or no money is xow 
going into the hands of the students. And 
only those classical students whose grades 
average high (ninety per cent. at least) 
are eligible to this small amount. Of the 
thirteen graduates of the Class of ’99, 
every one practically “made his way ”— 
eleven by stated supply in neighboring 
pulpits, two by occasional supply and 
other work. And, let it be understood, 
had it not been for even the small amount 
of help received from the Society, more 
than one could not have realized the suc- 
cessful completion of his course. Neither 
does it always seem just fair that a poor 
student of sterling mental and moral qual- 
ities, who is compelled to preach twice on 
Sunday and perform other work during 
the week, should be required to maintain 
exactly the same high grade of scholar- 
ship as the one who has the means to 
devote all his time to study, and Sunday 
for rest. But the seminaries meet the 
requirement at this point. 

(As to 3.) One of the best scholars in 
this class is in a Far Western State work- 
ing on a salary considerably less than 
$1,000. ‘Three others are also in the 
West serving churches by no means large. 
Three are working among the destitute 
classes in some of our large cities; two 
are pastors of some of the smaller Cleve- 
land churches; two others are in the 
Middle West working in fields which have 
large problems before them; one refused 
a larger salary to take up a more needy 
work in a small church in the East; and 
one remains in Oberlin for another year’s 
study. Are these men to blame because 
forty or fifty unemployed men are hanging 
around Boston looking for a job or “ bet- 
ter opening”? It did not seem to this 
class that there was any great over-supply, 
for their services seemed to be in demand. 
And what shall we say when the churches 
are writing to the seminaries for men 
faster than they can supply them? Shall 
we close up the seminaries? Since the 
seminaries ave heroically cutting down the 
quantity and bettering the quality by rais- 
ing the requirements, in the face of these 
constant appeals, do they merit our scath- 
ing criticism, or our loyal approval ? 

We are content to work out the prob- 
lems on the field, and gladly accept any 
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additional light from any source, how- seeming surplus supposed to be occa- 
ever unjust; but it is our candid opinion §sioned by loose seminary regulations. 


that neither the seminaries nor the men 
whom they send out are to blame for any 
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Queries 


It is seldom possible to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. Those who 
jind expected answers late in coming will, we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising 
Srom the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited space. Communications should 


always bear the writer's name and address. 


You state that the resurrection of Christ is a 
fact well established by history, yet you deny his 
divinity. If 1 believed your first statement, I could not 
concur in your second. The matter is an important 
one, and I respectfully call your attention 


You have not read The Outlook with due care if you 
think you have found in it any denial of the divinity of 
Christ. Understanding you to imply that you accept 
neither this nor his resurrection, we would say this 
for your further consideration: Many imagine that 
they are rejecting an alleged fact when they are re- 
jecting only a particular ,conception of it, a certain 
mode of representing or stating it. The resurrection of 
Christ is conceived by most Christians to mean a bodily 
reappearance after death, as the Gospel narrativesimply. 
Some, however, affirm that these narratives are not 
strictly historical, and that Christ’s resurrection, though 
a real reappearance, was only in visions. When we 
speak of the resurrection as historically verified, we mean 
only this: that history establishes the fact of a real and 
unmistakable reappearance of some sort. Of what sort 
mere history does not and cannot decide. Again, the 
divinity of Christ is conceived by orthodox theologians 
to mean a metaphysical oneness with God; by others to 
mean a moral oneness, One who accepts it in either 
sense cannot be said to reject it. 


Please explain the following Scriptures. In 
Deuteronomy xxiiL., 2, it is said, “ A bastard shall not 
enter the congregation of the Lord.” In Judges xi. 
1, we find that Jephthah was the son of a harlot, and 
the context shows he was a bastard, yet he was the 
chosen one of God asa Judge of Israel. Again, the 
law forbade the intermarriage of the sons and daugh- 
ters of Israel with the inhabitants of the land of Ca- 
naan. But we findin Judges that Samson marrieda 
Philistine woman, and Judges xiv., 4, seems to indi- 
cate that it was of God. _ 

These are specimens of many cases where historical 

criticism (the so-called “higher” criticism) relieves the 

difficulties of the Bible reader. Jephthah and Samson 
lived before the eleventh century p.c. The Book oi 

Deuteronomy is not earlier than the seventh century 

B.c., and the interdiction of intermarriage with non- 

Jewish people not earlier than the fifth century B.c., in 

the time of Ezra. 


1. Do you believe that any good man to-day 
may have the same degree of inspiration that Isaiah 
eremiah, or Paul possessed? And would you regard 

he sermons of a holy and learned man of this day 
just as profitable for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness, as any part of the Bible 
may be? 2. What is your view of miracles? Do 


u reject them all? I $0, upon what grounds ? 
S. 


1. The inspiration we recognize in the Bible belongs not 
to the book but to the great facts it presents and the 
great truths it relates. By whomsoever presented, 
whether by ancient prophets and apostles or by their 
modern successors, these facts and truths are equally 
inspiring to our conscience, to our moral nature, to heart 
and mind. It is, therefore, raising a false issue to put 
the question as above. 2. We believe in miracles, and 
that they belong to the present and future as to the past. 
But not everything reported as a miracle is such. Each 


instance must be judged by itself; no general rule of 
judgment covers the ground. 


Please tell me what is meant by “ Altruistic 
Hedonism,” and what would be your treatment of 
such a subject ? It is one assigned by a woman’s 
club, and any suggestions as to what to read on it, 
or what treatment to make of it, would be greatly 
appreciated. Do you consider the terms contra- 
dictory? E. H. P. 

Hedonism (from the Greek word for pleasure) denotes 

the doctrine of some writers on ethics, that pleasure is 

the sole motive to action, and that the proper test of 
conduct as right or wrong is in the pleasure or the pain 
it produces. Herbert Spencer is the great exponent of 
this doctrine, and that in the interest of altruism, or due 
regard for the good of others than ourselves. Chapter 

XIV. of his “Data of Ethics” is the best possible 

exposition of altruistic hedonism. The terms are not 

contradictory. 


Will you refer a working pastor who has not 
studied the sciences much to a work on (1) geology, 
0) botany, (3) zodlogy, that would give a fair idea of 
the sciences, and be especially suggestive and helpful 
in illustration De 
Dana’s “ The Geological Story Briefly Told,” Gray's 
“How Plants Grow,” and Thompson’s “Outlines of 
Zoblogy” are excellent introductions to the sciences 
named, and obtainable through any bookseller at prices 
not over a dollar each. 


Can you direct me to some authorities on th 

topic “ The Origin of the Aryans”? C. H.W, 
This is a controverted point the prolix and baffling dis- 
cussions of which we regard as utterly protitless to wade 
through. The latest authority on the subject sums them 
up by saying that they “existed probably in the steppe 
region between the Carpathians and the Hindu-Kush” 
(so in “ Man Past and Present "--the Cambridge Geo- 
graphical Series, Macmillan, New York). 


“S.”"—The lines quoted are from a hymn 
beginning “ When the worn spirit wants repose,” written 
by James Edmeston, a London architect, and first pub- 
lished in his “Sacred Lyrics,” 1820. It consisted of 
four stanzas of four lines each. He was the author of 
many favorite hymns, chief of which is doubtless 
“Saviour, breathe an evening blessing.” The hymn in 
gpettion may be found in “ The Church Praise «Book, 
o. Biglow & Main, and “ The Baptist Hymnal, 
No. 48,” American Baptist Publication Society. Ce 
Many correspondents send similar replies. 


Kindly suggest, or pat me in the way of ob- 
taining, some games, entertaining and instructive, 
suitable for the Sunday use of children six and eight 
years old, and oblige 

Referred to readers who may have solved the problem. 


I am very anxious to get a copy of The 
Outlook for April 7, 1884, containing an article on 
New Zealand. If any reader will send it to me, care 
of The Outlook, I shail be grateful, and remit price 
immediately. E. B. M. 1H. 


W.—The poem can be found in “ Peter Parley’s 
Book of Poetry,” published (my copy) in New York, 
by 5. Colman, i41 Nassau Street, 1339. MEP 
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FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


To the Members: 

Your careful attention is asked to the itemized 
financial statement which accompanies this reports 

Each succeeding year brings to the conduct of 
our affairs its own varying elements, both of diffi- 
culty and of perenne growing out of those gen- 
eral conditions which affect the outcome of the 
several lines of action which collectively make up 
our business operations. 

The notable adverse elements encountered in 
1899 were the remaining depression in real estate 
following the panic of 1893, with comparatively 
small demand, with fewer sales than foreclosures 
still, something of an increase in the expense ac- 
count for the care and repair of foreclosed proper- 
ties, rents still below the normal scale, a very low 
average rate of interest throughout the year, affect- 
ing a considerable volume of investments, and, in 
the late months of the year, owing to the disturb- 
ances growing out of the former specu finan- 
cing of many corporate interests abruptly checked 
by events in Europe and South Africa, a decline 
in the market values of securities of the highest 
grade. Such a decline does not affect the intrinsic 
value of nor the income from these securities. But, 
being compelled by law to show each year the 
market values of stocks and bonds, marking them 
up when they rise in price and marking down 
when they fall, the process makes that item of our 
assets and that factor in our surplus vary arbitrarily 
from year to year. Perhaps a fair index of the 
character of our holdings of this class of securities 
is the fact that, on a cost of $22,881,457.49, there 
was a shrinkage in market value January 1, 1900, as 
against January 1, 1899, of only $195,429; less than 
1 per cent. of their cost, but making both our assets 
and surplus less by the sum named than they would 
be had the market prices remained unchanged. 

Happily, all the other incidents of the year’s ex- 
perience Rave not only been favorable, but some 
of them give hopeful promise for the future. 

As for many years past, the proportion of lapses 
and surrenders has been very small. The com- 
pany has not been put to heavy expense, under the 
present unfortunate and unnecessary conditions of 
competition, to replace a large loss of old business 
from those causes. Without any change in stand- 
ard or method, it has further increased its business 
in force by $2,353,636, and its premium income b 
$164,328.85, and its net or ledger assets by $570,811.40. 
This increase, though not strikingly great, is thor- 


- oughly healthy. It has not been procured at a 


cost which has to come out of our old policy- 
holders through a reduction in their dividend and 
a consequent increased cash payment by them. 

While the mortality in 1899 was somewhat larger 
than that in 1898, it was far within that exponen 
the mortality table, and made a%saving of $523,287. 

The savings from greater interest earnings and 
smaller expenses than are provided for in our cal- 
culations of premiums and reserves and from other 
sources, while not as large as in some former years, 
have been sufficient to warrant a return of surplus 
during the present year on the same scale as for 
several years past. 

SURPLUS AS A PROTECTION 

For some years past the savings from interest, 
expenses, mortality, and otherwise, have slightly 
exceeded the amount annually returned to policy- 
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holders. We have felt that our first duty to them 
in dealing with the surplus was to sufficiently 
fortify the company against every foreseen contin- 
gency. These contingencies we have kept con. 
stantly in mind, and have tried to duly estimate and 
guard against their possible effect. They relate 
principally to the outcome of foreclosed real estate, 
ssible depreciation of other assets, a temporary 
igh death rate, an unusual expense account, and 
a more or less protracted period of low interest 
rates. While our foreclosed real estate has in the 
past, taken as a whole, shown itself to be worth 
more than its cost, and we know no reason to ap- 
prehend any different experience in the future, we 
realize that, while we may expect a profit in many 
Cases, in many others we must expect, as we have 
already had, more or less loss. We cannot act 
upon anticipations of profits. We must wait till 
they are made. But possible losses we must provide 
against, whether on real estate, or on other assets, 
or from excessive death losses, or any unusual nec- 
essary expenditure. Against serious disturbance 
to the steady course of business from any or all of 
these causes an ample surplus is the only sufficient 
safeguard. But this is not its only high function. 
STEADYING EFFECT OF SURPLUS ON DIVIDENDS 

The membership of The Connecticut Mutual 
consists very largely of those who have been led 
to value life insurance as a protection to the family ; 
and, consequently, they regard it as a matter o 
absolute personal duty. In this sober view of its 
true use and imperative importance, they realize 
how necessary it is to them that its cost should be 
made as small as possible, in order that, for every 
dollar they can expend for it, their families may 
get as large a “ee as possible. This is the 
end to which The Connecticut Mutual shapes every 
plan and method. And in order that its members 
may carry on their policies with the greatest ease 
and certainty, it seeks to give them not only the 
lowest practicable cost each year, but a steady, low 
scale of cost. In returning its surplus to its mem- 
bers, it long ago adopted a scale of distribution 
which takes due and full account of its average 
mortality, expenses, interest, and other sources of 
saving. When its experience has been a little 
more favorable than that average, instead of slight- 
ly increasing the scale of division for that year, 
and so using up the small excess of earnings over 
the average, and having to drop the next year per- 
haps to a lower scale, it has deemed it far more 
useful to its members, and of far greater assistance 
to them in the long run in keeping their policies in 
force, to lay aside any such little excess against 
the day, certain to come, when the pendulum will 
swing the other way and there will be less surplus 
saved ; the accumulated gains of the past can then 
be used, for a time at least, to still maintain the same 
scale of dividend and the same low rate of cost, unti!, 
perhaps, a return of more favorable condition’ 
restores the former earning capacity, or until the 
less favorable conditions have become so evidently 
som = that a new and lower scale of distribution 

comes a measure of prudence or of necessity. 

It is for both these purposes—for fortifying the 
company’s financial condition against any foreseen 
possible adversity, and for continuing as long as 
possible a steady scale of increasing dividends and 
consequent decreasing cost—that The Connecticut 
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Mutual has carefully husbanded the resources from 
its savings over and above an average scale. The 
wisdom of this course appears under the conditions 
of the last two years, when, from an unusual, and, 
we hope, only a temporary, fall in interest earnings, 
no excess of surplus above the average has been 
made, and when, but for such former accumula- 
tions, a lower scale of division might have become 
already necessary. 

It is unsafe to prophesy. It is impossible to 
make promises. It is wrong to encourage hopes 
that may easily be defeated by causes beyond our 
control. But we are very glad that, for the present 
at least, while many others have found it necessary 
to reduce dividends, our course in the past enables 
us to maintain the same scale; and we are not 
without hope that a favorable change in conditions 
may come in time to render any reduction by this 
or mY unnecessary for some time to come. We 
shall do all in our power to that end. But what- 
ever conditions may arise, they will be frankly met 
and you will be fully advised of their effect. 

COMMISSIONER’S EXAMINATION 

Every four years the Insurance Commissioner 
of Connecticut is required by law to examine every 
company chartered by the State, verifying its 
accounts and assets and scrutinizing the conduct 
of its business. This company was so examined 
during the past year. 

The only point of doubt was as to the present 
value of our foreclosed real estate. From his ap- 
praisals the Commissioner estimated the present 
value at $495,156 less than this real estate has cost 
on our books. The difficulty of getting a reliable 
appraisal in a dull market may be illustrated by the 
fact that one parcel was appraised at $45,000 ; half 
of it has since been sold for $45,000 cash, for uses 
which increase the value of the remainder. We 
have several pieces, some very valuable, which now 
cost us nothing. They are what remain after sell- 
ing enough to more than return the cost of the 
parcels of which they were a part. None of these 
were appraised. Many pieces on which we may 
reasonably expect some gain were not appraised ; 
some on which we may lose were not appraised. 
The question therefore presented itself: What ac- 
count, if any, should be taken of the shrinkage so 
estimated by the Commissioner ? 

A leaf from our own experience in these matters 
may be instructive: In 1879 the Commissioner 
made an examination and a ages of every piece 
of property foreclosed -or likely to be foreclosed. 
These properties cost us $12,597,998. The Com- 
missioner valued them at only $10,638,870; a shrink- 
age of $1,959,128. Out of this we have since sold 
for $9,218,216.74, what cost us §$7,788,759.68, but 
which the Commissioner valued at only $6,679,499.42; 
that is, we got $1,429,457.06 more than the property 
cost, and $2,538,717.32 more than the Commission- 
er’s valuation. That the remainder of those prop- 
erties will sell at equal advantage we do not expect. 
While some will make a gain, some are certain to 
make more or less of a loss from causes of deprecia- 
tion that occurred long ago. On the other hand, 
the properties foreclosed since 1893 ought not to 
suffer any very heavy shrinkage. We do not know 
why, as a whole, they are not worth their cost. 

We carry our foreclosed real estate on our books 
at its original cost. We cannot tell what it is worth 
until we sell it. Having always had proven reasons 
for believing it worth its cost as a whole, we have 
never by appraisals anticipated either gain or loss. 
We have taken each as itcame. We could not in 
justice to ourselves mark some pieces down to 


an appraisal without marking others up to an 
appraisal. This would cause annual changes in 
book values based on mere changing opinion instead 
of the actual investments, with a constant tempta- 
tion at least to mark up rather thandown. Our 
present method we do not deem it wise to change. 

But, in order to give fair recognition to the fact 
of a probable loss on some of the foreclosed prop- 
erties and the uncertain amount of gain on others, 
and in view of our ample surplus, the office of 
which, in part, is to protect us against such a con- 
tingency, we have decided to add 50 per cent. to 
the shrinkage estimated by the Commissioner, mak- 
ing asum in round numbers of $750,000, and, for 
the present, carry that as a memorandum liability 
under the title of “ Contingent Real Estate Depre- 
ciation Account.” It does not affect the actual 
value of our property. Providing against a possi- 
ble loss which cannot be measured till it comes, 
does not cause a loss. This leaves our accounts 
undisturbed, while it relieves our surplus of what 
might otherwise, in view of the Commissioner's 
estimate, be regarded as possible padding with un- 
certain values. So long as it is deemed expedient 
to carry this item of provisional liability, the bal- 
ance of it, deducting any losses made on sales, will 
be shown each year. 

THE AMOUNT OF SURPLUS 

The surplus, December 31, 1899, was $7,208,341.59 
by our own standard of solvency, which is much 
higher than the legal standard, the latter being 


‘based on the assumption of earning 4 per cent. 


annual interest. On all business written since 
April 1, 1882, we calculate our liability on the as- 
sumption of earning only 3 per cent. interest. This 
makes our reserve liability higher and our surplus 
lower by $2,104,703, than they would be were that 
business based on the legal 4 per cent. standard, in 
which case the surplus would stand at $9,313,044.59. 
For greater future safety the company voluntarily 
carries a reserve $2,104,703 greater » oe that re- 
quired on business based on the legal standard. 
REAL ESTATE SALES 

During 1899 we sold for $640,640.33, foreclosed 
properties that had cost $551,949.40. On some of 
the pieces there was a loss of $13,239.95; on the 
rest there was a gain of $101,930.88, leaving a net 
gain of $88,690.93. It was throughout a dull year 
tor real estate. 

To December 31, 1899, the net gains on real estate 
sales from year to year aggregated $1,808,135.44. 

PROPERTY PURCHASED 

The present home office of the company was 
built thirty years ago, with little anticipation in 
plan and accommodation for the great increase in 
the work of coming years, in which we have long 
been put to great inconvenience and disadvantage. 
An opportunity offered to buy an adjoining piece 
of land well suited to connect with the present 
building. We shall probably improve it during the 
year by a — but substantial and thoroughly mod- 
ern office building, giving us needed space and con- 
venience, and to tenants attractive business quarters. 

THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

It is with no little satisfaction that we note in 
some of our competitors the dawn of a long-deferred 
recognition of the vital importance of some of 
those things which The Connecticut Mutual has 
all along insisted were essential to safety, essential 
to the just interpretation and administration of the 
mutual principle, and essential to the best and per- 
manent welfare of those beneficiaries for whom 
alone life insurance is designed, and for whom it 
should have a single eye. iq 
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The Outlook 


OTHERS ADOPTING THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL’S 
INTEREST ASSUMPTION 

The judgment which led us eighteen years ago 
to anticipate the great fall in interest rates and to 
provide against its effect by then assuming a 3 per 
cent. rate, was decried as a counsel of timidity and 
weakness. That assumption has given us incom- 
parable strength, with great advantage to the busi- 
ness based on the 3 per cent. rate, and without cost 
to the older 4 per cent. business; and the relations 
between the two have been self-adjusting. The 
day foreseen having come, most of the companies 
are forced to change their assumption, and someof 
the largest find themselves with a vast amount of 
business on the 4 per cent. basis, about which there 
is an appearance of anxiety, for the 4 per cent. 
reserves on it are being reinforced by heavy appro- 
priations thereto from surpluses accumulated from, 
and supposed to be held for future division among, 
the various Tontine or Investment schemes. 

GROWING ALARM AT THE EXPENSE ACCOUNT 

One of the strangest developments in life insur- 
ance in the last twenty-five years has been the in- 
crease inits expense account. While that of every 
other enterprise and industry has been studiously 
watched and pruned at every possible point, and its 
reduction has been a prime and permanent aim of 
management, not only as a means of greater profit 
to the business, but as a necessity in meeting com- 
petition by greater cheapness, the expense account 
in life insurance has gone the other way. The 
competition has not been by way of lessening cost 
secured by prudence and economy. Those com- 
panies have secured and are securing the most new 
business which have made their insurance cost 
their policy-holders most, and are making it 
most to-day. The attractions they advertise to *1e 
general public are not those methods of close, € *o- 
nomical management which produce the best results 
to the family at the least cost to the premium-payer 
—the most real protection for the least money— 
but their enormous increase of the amoun’ at risk. 
And to secure this increase the attraction they offer 
to the individual is not the simplest and niost com- 
plete protection possible for his family at the small- 
est cost to himself which can be achieved by pru- 
dent management, but some scheme by which, if he 
leaves all the margins on premiums and interest 
and reserves in the control of the company for fif- 
teen or twenty years and subject to forfeiture if he 
dies or lapses within the period, he is admitted to 
a speculation in what others may forfeit meantime 
should he live and pay through. 

HOW VOLUME IS SECURED 

It is the estimates and illustrations of these 
speculations on which their business hgs been 
secured. It is by hiring tens of thougands of 
agents at enormous commissions and bonusés and 
allowances to press upon men these speculations 
in the protection of their own families that they 
have won magnitude. But their policy-holders are, 
in consequence, paying more on the average for 
their insurance by $20 to $30 on every $100 of pre- 
mium paid, than are those of The Connecticut 
Mutual. But, as the cost of a policy is the differ- 
ence between the premium charged and the surplus 
returned, and the schemes of these companies post- 
pone all returns of surplus for fifteen or twenty 
years, the greater and actual cost of their policies 
is concealed from their policy-holders during all 
that time. It is only when they fall out by the 


way, or when the settling day of the speculation 
comes, and it is seen—as has always been the case 
—how much less than the estimate or illustration 


the result is, that it is realized how dear has been 
the bargain. 

One great company has in the last fifteen years 
about doubled its expense ratio and halved its 
returns of surplus to its members on the older and 
non-speculative plans. But it is keeping up in the 
race for magnitude so far. 

THE CHANCES OF REFORM 

But now one of the greatest of the racers an- 
nounces that its Directors have decided that its 
officers have been paying too much: that the busi- 
ness has been radon that, however much they 
may write in this way, they lose nearly as much ; 
that it is increasingly difficult to buy new business 
faster than the old drops out, and that after all it 
is only the business that stays that is worth having, 
although that is one of the companies that depends 
on the leavings “f those who go out for the specu- 
lation fund of those who stay in. But those leav- 
ings have been largely eaten up by the expense 
necessary to get new business enough to keep 
ahead. It does,not yet appear what will be the 
outcome of this more prudent view of the situation. 
Whatever has been or may be done about the 
expenses, other recent things have shown pretty 
conclusively that the company has, at present, no 
mind to be eclipsed in size. What method of 
competition, except that of high pay to agents, will 
be adopted to prevent falling behind remains to be 
seen. It is much to have the truth acknowledged. Itis 
devoutly to be wished that its management may rise 
to all the practical courage of its new convictions. 

Meantime it is significant that the faith so steadily 
contended for by The Connecticut Mutual is thus 
at last confessed by one of its severest and long- 
time critics. 

ANOTHER POSSIBEE REFORM 

That same company is also rendering a tribute 
to the principle of life insurance for the use of the 
family rather than as a scheme for the personal 
profit or convenience of the policy-holder. It has 
announced its recognition of the fact that the 

licy-holder can’t use up his policy without his 

amily losing it. 

To the attraction of a policy which lets the man 
into a personal speculation in the losses of others 
(and Ay others in his losses), the racers are adding 
the agreement to loan him all or even more than 
the reserve on his policy; a feature ich consist- 
ently the purely personal afid specula- 
tive view by which they draw men by self-interest 
rather than by leading them to plain but unselfish 
duty. No doubt itis agreeable ‘o many men to 
think they can borrow at will for their own con- 
venience and put up their policy as collateral. 
There must be few who, in cold blood, would do it 
if they could really in fore vision put themselves in 
the place of the widow coming with her dependent 
flock, with hope in her heart for them, to realize 
the promise in her policy, and unexpectedly re- 
ceiving in its fulfillment but a fraction of that 
which will clothe and feed, and for the rest the 
canceled note which has served the personal con- 
venience of the husband and father. Few officers 
of companies can really desire to face such disap- 
pointing settlements; such heartbreaking failures 
of promised protection at the saddest crisis of 
stricken lives. Yet few hesitate to compete for 
business by offering to do it. While it has not 
pointed out the limitations upon this practice, the 
company feferred to has cuphaticalie eclared that 
it may be and is being carried too far. 

THE UNCHANGING FACTS 
Time is slowly demonstrating to those who would 


